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sustice 
for all? 


The right to sue is as essential to a free 
and fair country as any right guaranteed in 
the Constitution. 

But when a woman riding in an automobile 
spills hot coffee on her lap, then sues the res- 
taurant where she bought the coffee, some- 
thing is wrong. 

And when a man can drag a liquor 
company into court because he has 
become an alcoholic, something is 
wrong. 

Americans have a strong 
foundation for resolving dis- d 
putes. Our civil justice 
system has served us well for 
many years. But the system's 
original purposes have become dis- 
torted with the passage of time. 

Our civil justice system was created to bal- 
ance individual rights with societys needs. 
But it has strayed from this objective. 

It used to provide an efficient way for the 
injured to be compensated. Now, too often, it 
is intolerably slow—and costly. 

It used to make judgments primarily based 
on fault. Now, too often, it makes judgments 
based on who can pay when something goes 
wrong. 

And the system used to compensate peo- 
ple fairly when they were injured by someone 
else’ wrongful act. Now, too often, it can hand 
out big awards that have no logical relation- 
ship to the injuries suffered. 

Our civil justice system is bloated with 
unnecessary costs and delay, played without 








clear rules, and capable of producing verdicts 
that truly offend the conscience. But Ameri- 
cans have a demonstrated capacity to fix 
things that go wrong. We’ve been doing it for 
200 years. 

We can restore balance to this system. 
Public demand has put this on the agenda for 
change in state after state. I 

hope you will join me in 

working for meaningful 
reform of our civil justice 
system. 















“Our civil justice 
system is bloated with 
unnecessary costs and 
delay, played without 
eel) fim: ae . 
capable of producing 
verdicts that truly 


offend the conscience.” 


William O. Bailey 
Vice Chairman 

Zina Life & Casualty 
151 Farmington Ave. 
Hartford, CT 06156 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: U2, a high-flying band with a 72 


conscience, offers rock for the ’80s 


Their latest album just hit No. 1, their concert tour is the hottest 
since Springsteen’s, but U2’s blitz has an impact all its own. They 
have “great songs and great heart,” and more: these four musi- 
cians from Ireland also draw crowds with their lyrical insistence 
that rock and social commitment are inseparable. As one of their 


songs puts it, there are “new dreams tonight.” See MUSIC. 





NATION: Gorbachev tantalizes the 
U.S. with a zero-option arms proposal 
The Reagan Administration considers the Soviet leader’s 


proposal for eliminating nuclear missiles from Europe. » How 
the zero option grew from a leftist slogan to the main plank of 
an arms-control agreement. » Gary Hart, lone political warrior, 
officially enters the 1988 race. » Florida prepares for new taxes, 


while a Texas town, tired of fighting city hall, eliminates it. 


20 








WORLD: Embattled South Africatries 36 


a new crackdown, but protests grow 


As national elections approach, the Botha government threatens 
to strike at neighboring countries and bans demonstrations call- 
ing for the release of political prisoners. But a public outcry forces 
Pretoria to beat a strategic retreat. » Japanese Prime Minister 
Nakasone’s party suffers its worst setback in 30 years. » A long- 
suppressed Soviet novel recalls the horrors of the Stalin era. 
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MAYBE YOU C; 
WORLD BUT FO 
OUCAD 


AS THE EARTH RECEDES IN THE DISTANCE, YOU CAN ALMOST FEEL YOUR CARES AND TENSIONS DISAPPEARING WITH 
IT. AND YOU SOON DISCOVER THAT, IN OUR WORLD, YOUR DAYS REVOLVE AROUND AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT ROUTINE 
HERE, THE TOUGHEST DECISION OF THE MORNING IS WHETHER TO ORDER EGGS BENEDICT OR THE SMOKED SALMON 


SKIPPED LUNCHES, MISSED DINNERS. 






LOST WEEKENDS. IT'S THE MERRY-GO-ROUND THAT'S 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE WORKADAY WORLD. 
WHERE IT STOPS NOBODY KNOWS, BUT AN 

NCL CARIBBEAN CRUISE IS WHERE YOU GET OFF. 


HERE, THE AFTERNOON'S ONLY FACE-TO-FACE NEGOTIATION IS WITH A GREEN ANGELFISH SWIMMING ALONG A CORAL REEF 











ANTSIOP THE 


IT'S AWORLD WHERE THE PRIMARY COLORS AREN'T 
SHADES OF GREY. BUT WHERE PASTEL HOUSES 
PEPPER LUSH,GREEN HILLSIDES AND WHITE BOATS 
BOB LAZILY IN AQUAMARINE LAGOONS. 

€ AND, PERHAPS BEST OF ALL, GUIDING YOU 


THROUGH THIS WORLD ARE THE SIX SHIPS OF NCL. SHIPS OF UNPARALLELED ENTERTAINMENT, NORWEGIAN 
SUPERB DINING, AND SERVICE THAT'S EVERY BIT AS CRISP AS THE LINEN ON THE TABLES 
SO CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT TODAY AND ASK ABOUT AN NCL CRUISE. YOU'LL BE CARIBBEAN 
SEAWARD, SOUTHWARD, STARWARD. 
THE N¢ AY. SHIPS’ REGISTE 


SKYWAE 


is 


SURPRISED HOW DIFFERENT THINGS LOOK ONCE YOU STOP GOING AROUND IN CIRCLES 

















A Letter from the Publisher 


hough his name is rarely on 

any single story in the maga- 
zine, the signature of TIME’s 
managing editor is on every 
issue. As supervising architect, he 
shapes and coordinates the mix of 
elements that go into our pages, 
from the design and photographs 
to the reporting and writing. That 
demanding task is now changing 
hands. Last week Time Inc. Edi- 
tor in Chief Henry Anatole Grun- 
wald, who will retire at year's 
end, announced that the compa- 
ny’s board of directors has, on 
his recommendation, chosen as 


his successor TIME Managing Editors McManus and Muller last week 


Editor Jason McManus, 53. Tak- 
ing McManus’ place beginning May 4 and becoming the maga- 
zine’s twelfth managing editor will be Henry Muller, 40, cur- 
rently TIME’s chief of correspondents 

During McManus’ all too brief 19 months in command at 
TIME, the magazine was particularly praised for last year’s 
American Best special issue, the creation of an Ethics section, 
the pioneering application of new technology to provide late 
coverage of the breakdown of the Iceland summit, and the re- 
markable use of photography in the Statue of Liberty Centenni- 
al issue, including the largest picture ever to appear in TIME, a 
four-page foldout of the fireworks over New York harbor. For 





= such achievements last year, the 
2 magazine is again one of the five 
~ finalists for a National Magazine 
Award for general excellence, 
having won the award only two 
years ago 

Muller, who has directed 
TIME’s reporting under McManus 
and frequently sat in editing for 
him, first worked for the maga- 
zine as a stringer, when he was an 
undergraduate at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Reared in Switzerland un- 
til age 6, when he and his family 
moved to San Francisco, Muller 
joined TIME in 1971 as a corre- 
spondent in Canada. He next 
served in Brussels as European 
economic correspondent and in Paris as bureau chief before 
coming to New York asa writer in 1981. He became senior edi- 
tor of the World section and, last year, chief of correspondents 
and an assistant managing editor. Presiding over the much ac- 
claimed 1985 special issue devoted to immigrants, Muller 
brought the personal insight afforded by his heritage, and he 
now becomes the second immigrant, after the Vienna-born 
Grunwald, to lead TIME. 


AL Ml 
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The Movado® Museum® Watch: A pure expression of time as art. The watch dial, 
selected for the permanent collection of the Museum of Modern Art, is a classic in modern design. 


MOVADO 


The Museum.Watch. 


The Movado Museum dial is a registered trademark of The Movado Watch Corporation. 
For brochure send $2 to Movado, Dept.TI, 650 Fifth Ave, N.Y, N.Y. 10019 





Buckle up—together we can save lives 





= oa J DULL d OD 
on major car repairs.” 


You can get that feeling too—with the Ford Extended Service Plan. With 

ESP PLUS™, you'll never pay more than $25 for a covered repair—whether it’s 

a $600 repair or a $60 repair. ESP PLUS really demonstrates Ford and 

Lincoln- -Mercury dealers’ commitment to quality care. It covers thousands of 
parts, including high-tech components, for up to six years with unlimited mile- 
age. So if you own—or plan to own—a new Ford, Mercury, Lincoln or Merkur j= FORD § x= 

LINCOLN J 

or a Ford light truck, find out about the peace-of-mind that ESP protection can =" 


bring you. ‘Stop in at any Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer, or call toll-free Quality Care 
1-800-FORD-ESP. Ford ESP PLUS—let it put a lid on your car repair costs. for Quality Cars. 
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WE’RE GIVING BANKING 
A BETTER NAME. 


Nothing can change banking 
like better banks. That’s what 
we had in mind when we put 
together the Ist Nationwide 
Network. 

Standing behind our name 
are conscientious local bankers 
who really stand for some- 
thing: An advanced, systematic 
approach to banking that still 
preserves time-honored human 

virtues. 

Now the familiar, helpful 

| assistant manager will be even 
more helpful. After all, now 


n organ 


he’s got more to be helpful with: 
A 34 billion dollar Network 
linked to his neighborhood bank, 
the Home Financing Guide, 
innovative IRA’s, check cashing 
across the country, and not 

least of all, the luxury of time 

to talk things through. 

In other words, banking 
that’s old and improved. 

With all this going for us, 
our good name has really gotten 
around. Ist Nationwide Network 
is an association of financial 
independents, with more mem- 


bers in more states than any 
other network of our kind in 
the nation.* 

We think you’d enjoy the 
advantages of networking 
too. If you’ve been yearning 
for a banker who’s on your 
side, now all you have to do is 
look for a sign. 

To locate the Network mem- 
ber nearest you, call our toll- 
free number: 800-245-0111. 

Ist Nationwide Network. 
We've changed banking. And 
it had to be for the better. 


1ST NATIONWIDE 
RK 





NETWORK @] 7 iy 
The bankers that changed banking. 


zation of independent financial institutions offering general depository and lending services in associatior 
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1ST NATIONWIDE NETWORK 
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California: 


Deauville Savings & Loan Association, 


Ist Nationwide Bank 
Colorado: 


Ist Nationwide Bank 
ware: 
Delaware Savings 


First Federal of Perry, 

Ist Nationwide Bank 
Georgia: 

First Federal of Columbus 
Hawaii: 

Ist Nationwide Bank 
Idaho: 


American Savings 
Hlinois: 
Peoria Savings & Loan, 
Security Federal of Springfield, 
Surburban Federal Savings of 
Flossmoor 

Indiana: 

‘ames rican Savings & Loan 


Haw! keye Federal Savings Bank 
Kansas: 


Franklin Savings, 

Railroad Savings & Loan 

Kentucky: 

Ist Nationwide Bank 

Louisiana: 

Capital-Union Savings 

Maryland: 

First Shore Federal 
setts: 

Bay State Savings Bank, 

Mutual Bank, 

Warren Five Cents Savings Bank 


D &? Savings Bank 
Minnesota: 

Metropolitan Federal Bank 
Missouri: 

Ist Nationwide Bank 
Montana: 

First Federal Savings Bank 
of Montana 

Nevada: 

Frontier peer at Association 
New Hampshire 

First Northern Bank, 
Fortune Guaranty Savings Bank 
New Jersey: 

Fellowship Savings, 

The Provident Savings Bank 
New Mexico: 

New Mexico Federal 

New York: 

Ist Nationwide Bank 

North Dakota: 

— Federal Bank 


Ist Nationwide Bank 
The First Savings & Loan Company 
Oklahoma: 


American Home Savings 
Pennsylvania: 

East Stroudsburg Savings Association, 
Elmwood Federal Savings Bank, 
Citizens Savings Association, 
First American Savings 

South Carolina: 

First Bank of Rock Hill, 
Newberry Federal 

South Dakota: 

Metropolitan Federal Bank 
Tennessee: 

Athens Federal, 

Morristown Federal 

Texas: 

Continental Savings 

Utah: 

United Savings & Loan 
Neen News S. Bank 
ewport News Savings Ban 

Washin ‘on: 


American Savings Bank, 
Mt Baker Bank 
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Preachers Awry 


To the Editors: 
I do not normally take pleasure in the 


troubles of others, but I cannot help feel- | 


ing some satisfaction in hearing about the 
problems of televangelists like Jim 
Bakker [RELIGION, April 6]. These 
preachers, whose greatest talent is their 
knack for separating the pious from their 
money, have for many years been harshly 
judgmental and self-righteous about how 
others behave. It is nice to see them get a 
dose of their own medicine. 
Alan L. Light 
Moline, Ill. 





Your article “TV’s Unholy Row” re- 
called to mind an admonition by St. Je- 
rome: “Avoid as you would the plague a 
clergyman who is also a man of business.” 

Dick Dallager 
Winona, Minn. 


The press is focusing all its attention 
on the scandal but seldom mentions the 
various good works these ministries per- 
form. Much of the money the preachers 
raise is spent here and abroad for chil- 
dren, leper homes, emergency aid and 
self-help programs. 

Mary Ollikainen 
Benicia, Calif. 


I will never understand why people 
are so willing to send money to television 
preachers when their neighborhood 
churches are desperate for help. It is the 
local minister who will baptize, marry 
and bury you. He is the one who serves 
you, and he needs to survive. 

Thelma K. Jones 
Norfolk, Va. 


How can Christians see any possible 
similarity between today’s flashy, high- 
living, power-hungry TV evangelists and 
Jesus of Nazareth? If Christ were alive to- 
day, he would throw every one of them 
out of the temple. 

Irene E. Guzauskas 
Sacramento 


Sex, blackmail, takeover struggles, 
millions of dollars, drugs, luxury cars and 
corporate jets. It is hard to believe I am 
reading about Christian evangelists and 
| not the plot line for Dallas. 

Robert Forman 
Toledo 





Embassy Affairs 


As a reservist in the U.S. Navy, Iam 
shocked that something like the espio- 
nage fiasco in the Moscow embassy could 
happen [NATION, April 6]. Who is re- 
sponsible for allowing Corporal Bracy 
and Sergeant Lonetree to continue the 
love affairs they are charged with carry- 
ing on? And why was Bracy not reas- 
signed immediately after he was demoted 
for violating the rules against fraterniza- 
tion with Soviet citizens? Now that these 
two young men have damaged the pride 
and spirit of the Marine Corps, they 
should be punished accordingly. Give 
them the death penalty. 

Karen B. Weiss 
Moorpark, Calif. 


The spy scandal at the Moscow em- 
bassy highlights the long-festering decay 
in Government middle management in 
both the military and civil service. Fre- 
quent but random visits at night and on 
weekends by security officers and the Ma- 
rine commander would have rendered it 
impossible for the Soviet agents to make 
clandestine visits during off-hours. 

Ernest A. Izzard 
Ashland, Mass. 





It is incredible that two young Ma- 











rines should have access to such highly se- | 


cret places and confidential material. I 
am generally pro-American, but incidents 


like that taking place at the Moscow em- | 


bassy make me very angry. I say, Ameri- 


ca, you must get tougher with your Ma- | 


rines. Train them thoroughly and use 

more foresight when appointing them. 
Above all, do not be so naive. 

Clea Fuchs 

Donzdorf, West Germany 


There is nothing new about American 
military personnel who possess access to 
sensitive information going against secu- 
rity regulations and fraternizing with na- 
tionals while overseas. I saw plenty of it 
during the more than two years I spent 
abroad with the military. Those who were 
in command typically failed to enforce 
regulations rigorously. 





Richard H. Reiss 
Huntington, N.Y. 





Affirming Affirmative Action 

The Supreme Court's decision that al- 
lows preferential treatment for women 
and minorities in affirmative-action pro- 
grams is a license for anarchy [NATION, 
April 6]. If the injunction “You shall not 
discriminate on the basis of sex” means 











CECWB. DE MILLE’S CIRCUS EXTRAVAGANZA. SEND IN THE CLOWNS. 


JAMES STEWART 
ARLTON HESTON 
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TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
1-800-541-3000 «= 1-800-541-1000 


fol elstelale( Mol Melelol(-t\Belfel 16] Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 


during the term of a subscription 


That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
Fy el-vel(ollmicellal-reMel-1¢1°)alal- Mm lal-) Mineola) (1m celeim isle lel -tBelelel el 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
your name on TIME's mailing label, or add an apartment number 


fom {elt melelel¢-t 34 


All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 


ote] Biat-Miclimic-1-Maleiualel-leMeleleh a) 


Dial TIME's Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 


fast results! 


Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to 


TIME Subscription Service Dept., 


541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service 








Letters 


“You shall discriminate on the basis of 
sex,”’ there is not one law in the land that 
has any meaning 


H. Anthony Medley 
Marina Del Rey, Calif. 


How can preferential treatment for 
any individual or class be considered just? 
This ruling contradicts the concept of 
equal opportunity 

John F. Sammel 
Bedford, Pa 


How nice. “For the first time the Su- 
preme Court explicitly ruled that women 
as well as blacks and other minorities can 
receive preferential treatment.”” Women 
and minorities do not want preferential 
treatment. We want to be treated fairly 
and as equals 

Carol L. Poland 
Erma, N.J 


Sofaer and the Senate 
I am sure you will appreciate that I 
would disagree with many of the charac- 
terizations in your article on me [NATION, 
April 6]. | want especially to set the rec- 
ord straight on one assertion that distorts 
what I stated to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions and Judiciary committees on the 
question of the legal effect of the Senate’s 
ratification record 
You say that I “claimed that nothing 
the Administration tells the Senate during 
the ratification process is binding.” My 
testimony, however, was addressed to the 
effect of the Senate’s ratification record 
on international obligations toward the 
other party to a treaty, not the obligations 
of the President toward the Senate under 
the U.S. constitutional structure. In par- 
ticular, I was addressing a proposal by 
Senator Joseph Biden that would define 
as the meaning of a “treaty” what the 
Senate understood it to be. The Soviet 
Union is not bound by what is said in in- 
ternal U.S. ratification proceedings, just 
as we are not and would never agree to be 
bound by what is said in internal Soviet 
ratification proceedings. 
Abraham D. Sofaer 
The Legal Adviser 
U.S. Department of State 
Washington 


Judge Sofaer has contributed a “rein- 
terpretation™ of the Antiballistic Missile 
Treaty of 1972 that would so distort the 
agreement as to destroy it. The Senate's 
extensive ratification record reveals no 
ambiguity. All those who were involved— 
negotiators and Senators—understood 
the ABM treaty to mean there would be a 
permanent ban on the development of all 
mobile and space-based ABM systems 

To skirt this reality and cast doubt on 
what the Soviets have accepted, Sofaer 
now asserts that the treaty’s meaning is to 
be found in a secret “negotiating record.” 
Sofaer’s theory would also nullify the Sen- 
ate’s constitutional role in treaty making 
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Wen you use Express Mail’ service from your post office for 
overnight deliveries, you’re not just getting the best price around- 
you're getting our best ™ 
service ever. . 

Our overnight re- 
liability is close to 
perfect. When we say 
overnight, we mean 
overnight. 

And when we say 
convenient, we mean 
we give you more 
drop-off points than 
anyone else. 

Best of all, we de- 
liver our 2-Pound Pak 
for just $10.75; up to 
5 pounds for just 
$12.85. That’s a frac- 
tion of what most 
others charge. In fact, 
Express Mail service 
isn't just a deal. 

It’s a steal. 


EXPRESS MAIL 


THE BEST PACKAGE DEALS 
YOU CAN GET. 


























A Platform for Performance. At the heart of the Fuel Injection. The 323 is 5-Speed and Independent Rear Suspen- 

323's supple yet solid road feel lies a solid monocoque powered by a 1.6-litre fuel Front-Wheel sion. Mazda's patented Twin 

platform. Typically found on larger, more expensive injected overhead cam Drive. A 5-speed Trapezoidal Linkage indepen- 

Cars, it’s a major contributor to the 323’s smooth, quiet engine. 0-60: 10.8 seconds overdrive is stan- dent rear suspension provides 

ride and exceptional handling dard, 3-speed auto- directional stability and flat 
matic is optional tracking in turns. 


Oy SS ESWAY ©) LUSK GISIAVIANB DO IANDAND A @)0 el sic 
TAD ANI Sciek@,\K AY) ho FN SE DALY SING 


Stele FUEL-INJECTED Car and Driver Magazine 
MAZDA 323. 


299 


THE MAZDA 323 DELUXE SPORT SEDAN. 





Uncommon Roominess and Quiet. The 323 actually 
offers more interior room than a Mercedes-Benz 190E 

or a BMW 535i. There's seating for four adults. Velour 
upholstery. Cut-pile carpeting. Plus a level of quietness 
seldom found in small cars. 


Astonishing Cargo Space. The 323’s trunk 
offers a full 15 cu. ft. of storage space. Handy 
split fold-down rear seatbacks let you handle 
bulky cargo like skis or a bicycle 


Please send me a free, 
full-color Mazda 323 catalog. 


STATE/TP 


ier, Box 5960-T, Orange, CA 92668 


Return this coupon to: Mazda 323 Catalog 
Off 
Le: AED Sos SE Ee ee ee 


For a free, 24-page Mazda 323 
catalog, complete the coupon 
or call this toll-free number: 
800-424-0202 ext. 702. 

















WORLDWIDE SPONSOR 1988 OLYMPIC GAMES 





"Close out the noise, remove 
the fancy equipment, and one 
could feel that the Games 
show the world rediscovering 
itself in absolute serenity 
and innocence.” 


Roger Rosenblatt 
Senior Writer, TIME 














Letters 


and, if applied, would ultimately damage 
the presidency by rendering the Senate 
reluctant to approve agreements. I have 
consulted with leading constitutional 
scholars to draft my Senate Resolution 
167, now pending. It reads that “during 
the period in which a treaty is in force, the 
meaning of that treaty is what the Senate 
understands the treaty to mean when it 
gives its advice and consent : 
Joseph R. Biden Jr. 
U.S. Senator, Delaware 
Washington 


Maternal Emotions 
As someone who early on felt deeply 
for Mary Beth Whitehead in her agony, I 
am grateful for Roger Rosenblatt’s essay 
“Baby M.—Emotions for Sale’ [ESSAY, 
April 6]. Whitehead began this painful 
odyssey on a mistaken premise that she 
could surmount her deep maternal feel- 
ings. In the end, she evolved into a true 
modern-day heroine with the strength to 
buck a flawed system and endure person- 
al malignment in order to show the perils 

of human folly. 

Joan Wile 
New York City 


I must ask how Rosenblatt could be- 
lieve Whitehead did not take the emotion 
of carrying and bearing a child into ac- 
count when she made her agreement with 
the Sterns. Afler all, she had already giv- 
en birth to two other children before she 
conceived Melissa 


Joanne McClain 
Basking Ridge, N.J. 


Procreation is sacred and personal 
and needs protection from individuals 
who would manipulate life forces as if 
man were a barnyard animal. A dark 
cloud hovers over embryo research. Will 
there be another attempt to create Hitler's 
“master race”? Will family trees sprout 
portraits of laboratory tubes? 

Richard Filippi 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


I gave my child up for adoption in 
1974, when she was five years old. Most of 
my thoughts and feelings at that time 
were centered on my child and not my- 
self. While I agree with those who say I 
made a decision and must honor it, I dis- 
agree with those who say I knew what | 
was doing. The world should know—es- 
pecially those people involved in surro- 
gate parenting—that no one can antici- 
pate the emotional devastation of being 
parted from a child. I thought I knew then 
how I would feel now. I was wrong 

Mary Cunningham 
San Diego 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York. N.Y. 10020. and should include the writ 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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“T was giving a seminar on network management in Atlanta. My topic 
was making SNA work without IBM. Anyway, the room was filled with 
MIS guys who didnt believe it could happen and they wondered why 
I was there. And so I showed them it has happened with one of the 
biggest SNA networks in the world and I spelled it 
out. No IBM mainframe...no IBM controllers...no 
IBM screens on the desks...no 
IBM iron anywhere. What’ 
there instead? In the center, five = 
IBM look-alike mainframes 
“> and a Wang VS. Plus, a VS 
computer at each node... 
hundreds of them ...and 







o 
/ 


thousands of our workstations...covering the 
whole country. One network. And the whole 
thing...the entire network...managed by 
the Wang VS—I didn't even have to talk to them about all 
the applications they were running. I just said, “This, ladies 





and gentlemen, is how Wang can make standards work for 
you and bring your network alive today: AND...blink...blink... 
blink. I could practically see the lightbulbs go on over their heads’ 


GAN} Makes work. 


Give us a day to make it work for you. Call the Wang Executive Briefing Center in Chicago, where John Chambers’ organization 
can create a customized demonstration, showing how Wang can make your computers and your business work better. Now 
and in the future. They can also provide additional examples of how Wang made it work for other companies. Call them 
at -800-522-WANG. 1987 Wang Laboratories, Inc 


“For the poor 
you have 
always with 
y ou a ne 


John 12:8 


The Bible tells us there will always 
be poor people. But nowhere do 
the Scriptures say that the poor 
should not receive treatment when 
they are sick or injured. Indeed, 
Christ admonished his disciples to 
“cure the sick and heal the leprous.” 


Today, leprosy is pretty much a 
thing of the past, at least in 
America. But poverty and illness 
are still with us. And -Christ’s 
call is still a challenge to us. 


As a society, we have a responsibility 
to meet the needs of those less 
fortunate than ourselves. As a 
nation, we must find a way. to 
provide necessary health care to 
everyone—rich and poor; young 

and old; male and female; yellow, 
red, black, and white. 


621 hospitals, 280 nursing homes, 
54 multi-institutional systems, 
14 dioceses, and 278 sponsoring 
religious orders. We're the 
Catholic health care ministry 

. WE CARE! 





The CatholicHeah Assan CHA ae 


4455 Woodson Road St. Louis, MO 63134 ila) 427-2500 











The SuperStation 
is the way to see 


THE NBA PLAYOFFS 


at the hoop! 


NATIONAL EXCLUSIVE COVERAGE 
BEGINS THURSDAY, APRIL 23 


SuperStation 
WIBS 


GREAT AMERICAN TELEVISION 


CHECK YOUR LOCAL LISTINGS FOR TEAMS AND TIMES 














~ ARMY RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


Thanks to his Army ROTC Scholarship, Carl Gebo isn’t just going to college. 
He’ going to the college of his choice. 

Army ROTC Scholarship winners receive full tuition, educational fees and 
allowances for textbooks. And are paid up to $1,000 a year. 

As an Army ROTC student, you can earn both a college degree and 
an officers commission in the U.S. Army. And graduate with the management and 
leadership skills needed to turn these credentials into a successful career, civilian 
or military. 

For more information about the scholarships that can pay for college now, and 
pay off in your future career, write Army ROTC, Dept. AS, PO. Box 9000, Clifton, 
NJ 07015-9974. Be all you can be. 


66For me, an 


Army ROTC 


Scholarship isn't 
making college 
any easier. It’s 
making college 
possible.99 





American Scene 











Architect Steve Badanes and the Jersey Devil; 
the “Football House” hanging over hillside; the 
“Silo House”; and the “Snail House” 


In Virginia: Homes with Gusto 


ou don't see many trailers like Steve 

Badanes’ 1956 silver Airstream any- 
more. Round and compact, it is one of 
those sleek design achievements of the 
1950s that can make people nostalgic for 
tackiness. Badanes even travels with a 
plastic pink flamingo that he props out- 
side the door wherever he parks. Most re- 
cently, the trailer—and flamingo—was 
parked in a wooded lot of a wealthy 
northern Virginia suburb while serving as 
home for Badanes, his itinerant opera- 
singing girlfriend Donna Walter, and 
their dog Floyd Bite (after Frank Lloyd 
Wright). But ifa tacky trailer in an expen- 
sive Colonial suburb seems a little out of 
place to you, consider what Badanes and 
his three colleagues, architect-builders 
who call themselves the Jersey Devil, 
were constructing on the same lot: a 
multimillion-dollar house that’s shaped 
like an overgrown hero sandwich 

“We didn’t set out to make it look like 
a hoagie,” says Badanes, appearing only 
slightly guilty about it all. “It just sort of 
turned out that way. But I have to admit 
it’s kind of ironic. The guy’s a heart sur- 
geon, and we go and build him a house 
that looks like a cholesterol lunch.” 

Badanes clearly enjoys the joke. In 
fact, such irreverence is his group's 
trademark. Born at Princeton University 
during the counterculture days of the 
1960s, the Jersey Devil is a traveling band 
of renegade architects who rejected stan- 
dard careers to design the really far out 
and then, in an even more radical break 
with modern architectural practice, get 
out the saws, hammers and nails and 
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build these unusual structures themselves 

Since their first project, a child’s play 
structure built to resemble an enormous 
cockroach, they've painstakingly assem- 
bled twelve houses, from San Francisco to 
New Hampshire, parking tents, trailers or 
makeshift cardboard homes on site so they 
could live there as they worked, encourag- 
ing clients to pick up hammers and join 
them on weekends, and throwing parties 
in partly built houses to celebrate the com- 
pletion of a foundation or their topping off 
ofa roof. No, the Jersey Devil, which takes 
its name from a mythical creature said to 
threaten people in New Jersey's Pine Bar- 
rens, is no ordinary architectural! firm. But 
don't get them wrong. Badanes, Jim 
Adamson, Greg Torchio and John Ringel 
are serious about what they do, and say it 
is in the best tradition of the American 
pioneer spirit 

“When all of us went to architecture 
school, we thought being an architect had 
something to do with building,” says Ba- 
danes, 43, while sitting with the others in 
the Jersey Devil office trailer parked just 
opposite his Airstream. “But most archi- 
tects these days sit in their offices, design 
their places down to the last details and 
then hand the plans over to be built by 
someone else. Now I ask you, which ap- 
proach do you think would make for bet- 
ter results? Do you sit in your office and 
look up stock answers in your books? Or 
do you move to the guy's property, im- 
merse yourself in that piece of land, take 
your time, and do a one-off piece of art? In 
the early days, that’s how buildings were 
made. Where did we go wrong?” 











Over the next year, this loving 
puppy will be patiently trained to 
be the faithful eyes of a blind 
person. But she needs your help. 
Any contribution you can make 
$5, $10, $25, will be very much 
appreciated. Or you, your 
company, or organization can 
sponsor the entire cost of school- 
ing ($3,000) and choose its name. 
It's a wonderful way to be man's 
second best friend. 


Guide Dog Foundation 
For The Blind, Inc. 
Dept.F-87 
371 East JerichoTurnpike 
Smithtown, New York 11787. 
516 265-2121. 
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The Honda Helix” Push-button starting. Automatic transmission. Advanced digital instrumentation. When 
ALWAYS WEAR A HELMET, EYE PROTECTION AND APPROPRIATE 














A Natural History Written and Hosted 
by David Attenborough 


A magnificent, comprehensive 
video encyclopedia of the 
marvels of nature, the secrets of evolution. 


Four fascinating hours on two videocassettes 
Based on the acclaimed television series 
and its best-selling companion book 
At local video stores everywhere 
Or order from 


Waldenbooks « 


1-800-543-1300 operator 390. 
Local sales tax plus postage and handling 
will be added two phone orders 
Item No, 9937 VHS / 9938 Beta 
Media Code No. SQ651 


© 1986 British Broadcasting Corporation and BBC Enterprises Lid 
© 1987 Warner Home Video Inc 


*Sugersted List Price per Set. Higher in Canada 


WARNER HOME VIDEO 


A Subsidiary er Bros QA Warner ( 
4000 Warner Burbank 








American Scene 


The atmosphere inside the office trail- 
er is a bit like that inside a college dorm 
room. On one wall is an autographed pic- 
ture of the transvestite movie star Divine; 
on another, a 1950s vintage ad for the 
Mysto Erector Set (“Hello boys, what are 
you building?” says a stereotypical father 
to his stereotypical sons. “Come, Dad, 
come look!”’). Rock music is blaring out of 
a radio that is nowhere in sight, and ev- 
erywhere there are pictures of some of the 
group’s other projects: the “Football 
House,” built a quarter of a mile from Cal- 
ifornia’s San Andreas Fault and shaped 
like a football, they say, so that if a quake 
comes, the house will simply roll down the 
hill end over end. And the “Helmet 
House,” built for a New Hampshire man 
whom Badanes describes as having 
a “kind of Don Quixote personality.” That 
house, says the clipping next to it, won the 
1978 Enquirer Weird Home award 


“A s we understand it, the change 
happened sometime around the 
end of the last century,” says Ringel, a 
dark-bearded character who looks a trifle 
like the Grateful Dead’s Jerry Garcia 
“Up until then, architects built their own 
stuff, and they traveled around just like 
we do. But with the Industrial Revolution, 
the demand grew to build more buildings 
faster. Most architects gave up building 
and stuck to design.” 

“Hell,” says Badanes, “the American 
Institute of Architects decided in 1909 to 
ban architects from building. Now that 
tells you where their heads were at. But 
we found an easy way around that one: we 
just never applied for a license.” 

“The fact is,” says Adamson, “that 
whatever the A.L.A. or the Industrial Rev- 
olution did, it stifled the creativity of 
American home design. Just look at the 
standard American suburb. All the houses 
look like they were cut out of a cookie cut- 
ter. That may be cost efficient, but it has no 
relation to the way we live today.” 

“What's worse,” says Badanes, as he 
props his feet on a drafting table, “is that 
as Americans we've shown no interest in 
creating and supporting an architecture of 
our own. Sure, that Colonial stuff was 
great, but it was all built off European 
ideas. Now if I had a dollar for every ar- 
chitecture lecture where they show pic- 
tures of Rome, I'd be a rich man. And 
then they show you a crappy picture of an 
American cityscape or a picture of an 
American family smoking up their back- 
yard with a barbecue; the message, of 
course, being ‘Why can’t we be more like 
Europe?’ But I think we should ask, ‘Why 
can’t we be more like America?’ ” 

Jersey Devil clients are a special breed 
For one, they have toaccept the notion that 
their dream house will be built with more 
than a little improvisation. “Hell, some- 
times we don’t even use any plans,” says 
Ringel. Noting that practice, one client 
took out life insurance on Badanes, aware 
that most of the design for the house was in 
the architect’s head. Then, too, hiring the 
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ikkei’s economic information 
network circles the globe. 





At Nihon Keizai Shimbun, Inc., 
we feel that a free exchange of accu- 
rate, up-to-date information is the best 
guarantee of mutual understanding 

Between the U.S. and Japan, and 
among countries all around the world 

Our Total Economic Information 
System is helping to fill that need with 
a growing range of worldwide economic 
news services. 

Introducing simultaneous printing 


in Tokyo, Los Angeles and New York. 


Beginning May Ist, Nikkei—Japan’s 
leading economic daily—will be pub- 
lished simultaneously via satellite 
facsimile transmission in Tokyo, Los 
Sinaia and New York. 


TOTAL ECONOMIC INFORMATION SYSTEM 


Later this year 
we'll start satellite os 
transmission to EZ 
Europe and Asia 
as well. 

Nikkei’s daily circulation of 2,453,493 
(ABC) already includes 99% of the 
presidents of companies listed on the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange. And virtually all 
the top officials at MITI (the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry). 
24-hour information services. 

Nikkei’s chief editorial offices in 
Tokyo, New York and London are 
linked by a worldwide telecommuni- 
cations system. So we provide news 
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updates around the clock on 
Japan and the world economy. 
With coverage that also includes a 
variety of English-language publications. 
Like The Japan Economic Journal, the 
most authoritative English weekly on the 
Japanese economy. And our new Tokyo 
Financial Letter—Nikkei Bonds & Money, 
for weekly information on finance. 

Our international database services 
include NIKKEI TELECOM, an informa- 
tion network on Japan and Japanese 
financial markets. And QUICK, our 
international online system for 
Japanese stock quotations and news. 

For more information, please mail 
in the coupon below. 











— Planning & Research Dept., Nihon Keizai Shimbun, inc., TH 
Ni hon Kei Zal Shimbun, Inc. = 1-9-5 Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100, Japan 
Tokyo Head Office: 1-9-5 Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100, Japan Tel: 03-27 700251 ~ Your Name 
Telex: J22308 NIKKEI Cable: NIHONKEIZAI TOKYO | Company Position 
Nihon Keizai Shimbun America, Inc. New York Office: Room 1802, 1221 Avenue of the . 
Americas, New York, NY 10020 Tel: (212) 512-3600 s Address 
Los Angeles Office: 514 Shatto Place, Suite 345, Los Angeles, CA90020 Tel: (213) 385-9270 8 City State Zip Code 











Tax Reform 
Make the Most of Your 
Best Opportunities—Now 


+ ROETOAGLS + MAS 
+ aCOws COME 
+ CPLOT ES RAMENITS 


> Don’t just cope with tax 
reform. Prosper under it— 
using the tips, tactics, and 


strategies you'll find in the 
new MONEY Guide to Your 
Taxes. 


Ne reform is going to create exciting 
financial opportunities for those 
who understand their options and the 
best ways to take advantage of them. 

But what are the hidden wealth- 
building opportunities of tax reform? 
Where will you find your best tax 
deductions? And what steps should 
you be taking to make sure you come 
out a winner—now and in the years 
ahead? 

The answers to these and other im- 
portant questions are yours in the 
MONEY Guide to Your Taxes—all new 
for 1987 from the editors of MONEY, 
America’s Financial Advisor. 

This new MONEY Guide, com- 
plete with worksheets, charts, and 
tables, is the one guide you need to 
maximize your gains and minimize 
your losses under tax reform—no mat- 


G4 


ter what your personal financial situa- 
tion or stage of life. 

So don’t delay. Get your copy of the 
MONEY Guide to Your Taxes by send- 
ing a check or money order payable to 
MONEY for $3.95 to: 

MONEY Guide to Your Taxes 
Box 999, Dept. TM 
Radio City Station 

New York, NY 10101 


Picase allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery 











Jersey Devil takes a bit of exhibitionism. 
“To our clients, a house is more than just 
another box on a street,” says Torchio. “It 
is a means of self-expression.” 

Today the group is putting the finish- 
ing touches on the Hoagie, built for a fam- 
ily out to express itself in a big way. 
Besides the twelve-room, 10,000-sq.-ft. 
house, the complex includes a separate 
guesthouse and separate caretaker’s 
house (both shaped like smaller hoagies), 
maid’s quarters and a swimming pool. 
There’s even a gift-wrapping room.Hey, 
don’t look at me,” says Badanes. “The | 
guy’s got a lot of kids and a lot of birthday 
parties.” But right now, the dilemma is 
over what car grille to order for the fire- 
place in the living room. “I’m looking for 
a ’60s Chrysler,” says Badanes, “but I 
could live with a 51 Buick if I could hinge 
all that stuff.” He points to a picture of the 
Buick’s metalwork front. “Remember,” 
says Adamson, “the guy wants headlights 
that work!” 


he car-grille fireplace isn’t the house’s 

only unusual feature: the “media 
room” has been modeled after an old 
Wurlitzer jukebox, and until the client ve- 
toed it, the pool was planned to resemble 
an anatomical heart. “I guess it was just 
too close to the real thing,” says Badanes. 
“If you look at hearts all day, maybe the 
last thing you want to do is come home 
and go swimming in one.” 

With the Hoagie in order, the Jersey 
Devil is already dreaming of new chal- 
lenges. Adamson is eager to build a lob- 
ster farm in South Carolina, and a college 
in Seattle wants them to build a floating 
guesthouse in Puget Sound. But it is 
Cleveland's proposed new Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame that really gets the Jersey 
Devil's juices flowing. “If I have a dream 
commission, it is to design the Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame,” says Badanes, mock- 
ing the manner of a politician at a press 
conference. His colleagues give him a 
rousing round of applause. “I mean, could 
you imagine a better job? We could do the 
walls in black pressed vinyl. And there'd 
be a lot of black-light posters around ev- 
erywhere. Of course, we'd have to listen 
to records for months before tackling 
it. Research, gentlemen, research. And 
then, who knows? Maybe we'd even 
make the thing in the shape of a pair of 
blue jeans.” —By Todd Brewster 











The Devil’s “Helmet House” } 
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Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price—Base Car 


Power Windows/Locks Steering Brakes 


Air Conditioning 


Merling 
R75 ¢ 
15thp, ¥-6 


$19,200° 
STANDARD 
STANDARD 


Volvo 
40 GLE 
Iihp, acl 


$20,155" 
STANDARD 
STANDARD 





AM/FM Anti Theft Cassette Sound System STANDARD STANDARD 


Dual Position Electric Moonroof STANDARD $250 OPTION 


Self Leveling Rear Suspension STANDARD NOT OFFERED 


Alarm Security System for Hood, Trunk, and Door STANDARD NOT OFFERED 


Infrared Remote Control Locking System STANDARD NOT OFFERED 


Total Price With Options As Listed” $19,200" $20,405" 
Sterling uniquely combines the best of Japan’ 
passion for quality with Britain's heritage of elegant 


coachwork and riding comfort 


The result is an automobile which prompted 
Car and Driver to proclaim: “With the possible 








~ Sterling 8258 $19,200 


Audi Toyota BMW 325 Lincols Cadillac 
50008 Cressida 4 Door Town Car Seville 
130 hp, Soy 156 hp, 6 cyl L21hp, 6cyl 150 hp, V-8 130 hp, V-8 
$20,460" $19,350" $22,850° $22,837" $26,326" 
STANDARD STANDARD STANDARD STANDARD STANDARD 
STANDARD STANDARD STANDARD STANDARD STANDARD 


$420 OPTION STANDARD STANDARD STANDARD $329 OPTION 


$1,055 OPTION $790 OPTION STANDARD SLSISOPTION — $1,255 OPTION 


NOT OFFERED NOTOFFERED NOT OFFERED $202 OPTION NOT OFFERED 

NOT OFFERED NOT OFFERED STANDARD $250 OPTION $200 OPTION 

NOT OFFERED = NOTOFFERED NOTOFFERED NOTOFFERED NOT OFFERED 
$21,935" $20,140" $22,850° $24,608" $28,110" 


exception of the Concorde, no machine so nicel) 

put together has ever before come out of England. 
For your nearest Sterling 

dealer, call 7-800-622-0550. In 


| STERLING 
Illinois, call 7-800-622-0440 








*Manufacturer's suggested retail price 
are manufacturer's suggested re 


pment listed for all cars are based « 


J are in addition 10 base 





charges extra. Prices may ch 





tice. "Dealer installed options, actual pr 





1's PO.E. price at the time of printing. Option price 
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yr, Philippine 
= Airlines 


OUT OF THE BLUE, 








At Philippine Airlines we're flying with a 
new look, a new purpose and a new commitment 
to maintaining Asia's first airline as Asia's finest 


1] airline. 





PHILIPPINE AIRLINES COMES SHINING THROUGH. 


But through all the changes, one thing 
remains the same. 
The natural warmth and charisma of the 


Philippines still shines on all our flights to 28 


S HIN ING THROUGH 





cities in 21 countries around the world. 


Some things you can change. And, happily, 
some things you cannot. 


“Tm opposed to millionaires, 


but it would be dangerous 
io offer me the position’ 


a _* a Few people had a a ag understanding of conflicting 
oy 7 \ + human emotions than Mark Twain. Although he scorned 


/ those who worked at making money, he invested in many 
vf y- eae -rich-quick schemes himself. Unsuccessfully. 
At The Northern Trust Company in Chicago, we've 
been helping individuals and businesses grow for 
over 97 years, and today we're serving a whole new 
generation. Executives. hintaan Owners of middle 
; "A market companies. Often their current banks can no 
longer meet their companies’ credit needs; they need a more creative bank. 
In addition to offering innovative loans, we provide flexible cash management 
services and handle international transactions. 
We frown on get-rich-quick schemes, but we are not opposed to helping 










people make money. su 
Call a Commercial Lending Northern Trust Bank 
Officer. (312) 630-6000. Put our ideas to work for you. 


ihe — en Ces, 50S. aes chiens, IL OTS. Member FDIC 
piers First Nat —_ ak of Lal pest Nal Northern Trust Bar Y Hare 
Tr ! 


The Norther y. Fir 
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English pubs— 
scene of the 
Grimes 


Martha Grimes collects oddly- 
named English pubs the way Rex Stout 
collected rare orchids—real pubs, 
which become in her deft hands the 
locales of brilliant mysteries: The Man 
with a Load of Mischief, The Old Fox. 27 
Deceiv'd, Help the Poor Struagler. 

From the beginning reviewers 
hailed Grimes as the heir-apparent to 
Agatha Christie and Dorothy Sayers. 
But she’s no mere imitator, and the 
reviewers have gradually acknowledged 
that there are depths to Grimes that put 
her in a class by herself 

“Martha Grimes is not the 
next Dorothy Sayers, not the 
next Agatha Christie. She's 
better than both.” 

—Atlanta Journal-Constitution 

“She is one of the most fas- 
cinating mystery writers today.” 

—Houston Chronicle 


In his eighth case, Superinten- 
dent Richard Jury is confronted 
with the garrotting death of a 
young woman around the cor- 
ner from a pub near Berkeley 
Square called | AM THE ONLY 
RUNNING FOOTMAN. The 
clues lead him into the affluent 
Sussex home of the tragic 
Winslow family and the garish 
den of a Covent Garden 
astrologer named Starr. Before 
the crime is solved Jury learns 
more than he bargained for 
about the sinister workings 
of fate. 


Martha Grimes mysteries now 
available in paperback from Dell 


THE MAN WITH A LOAD 
OF MISCHIEF 

THE OLD FOX DECEIV'D 

THE ANODYNE NECKLACE 

THE DIRTY DUCK 

JERUSALEM INN 

HELP THE POOR 


I AM THE ONLY STRUGGLER | 
OCR OOP PFN BEE Atbookstores now | 


LITTLE, BROWN 
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The Kremlin leader and Secretary of State George Shultz bantering in front of reporters and aides before their Moscow meeting last week 
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Now, Super-Zero? 


Gorbachev makes NATO an offer it can t easily refuse 


hat are you afraid of?’ 

ea asked Mikhail Gorba- 
chev. Doubtless the So- 

viet leader knew per- 

fectly well why his visitor, Secretary of 
State George Shultz, could not immedi- 
ately reply to his newest arms-control 
bombshell: having unnerved NATO allies 
when Ronald Reagan traded blue-sky 
proposals with Gorbachev at the Rey- 
kjavik summit, the U.S. was determined 
this time to answer the Soviets only after 
fully consulting with the West Europeans 
But Gorbachev and his subordinates 
could not resist taunting Shultz for seem- 
ing diffident about an offer that, on its 
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face, not only met but topped American 
terms for a pact to take nuclear missiles 
out of Europe and open the way for anoth- 
er summit this fall in Washington. After 
Shultz’s three-day mission to Moscow had 
ended last week, Foreign Ministry 
Spokesman Gennadi Gerasimov stuck the 
needle in deeper. If U.S. negotiators want 
an agreement, said he, “they must be pre- 
pared to meet their own proposals.” 
Actually, the needling might have been 
more accurately directed at America’s Eu- 
ropean allies. It is they, rather than the 


US., that are most uneasy at the turn of 


events. After years of publicly decrying the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons on their 


soil, some Europeans may be reminded of 
Oscar Wilde’s dictum: “When the gods 
wish to punish us, they answer our pray- 
ers.” To the West’s discomfort, Gorbachev 
is zestfully playing a role no previous Soviet 
leader has essayed: the man who keeps 
saying yes. The General Secretary first as- 
tonished NATO last month by accepting 
Reagan’s zero-option proposal to scrap all 
intermediate-range Soviet and American 
nuclear missiles in Europe, and then by 
agreeing, at least in principle, to on-site in- 
spection to make sure the missiles are gone 
When the Western nations pointed out 
that this would still leave the Soviets with a 
distinct advantage in shorter-range mis- 














siles, Gorbachev outmaneuvered 
them with yet another concession 

Before Shultz’s trip to Mos- 
cow, Washington’s insistence on 
strict verification looked like a 
potential stumbling block to a 
treaty. Until Gorbachev, the So- 
viets had never been willing to 
seriously consider the idea of for- 
eigners poking around their mis- 
sile sites, and it had remained un- 
clear how far the new leader 
would go. But Gorbachev not 
only indicated approval of Amer- 
ican ideas, he tried last week to 
make them sound as if they were 
| his own. According to the Soviet 
news agency TASS, he told Shultz, 








Zero-option target: a Pershing Il intermediate-range missile 


more dangerous for all of us.” Ca- 
nadian Foreign Minister Joe 
Clark said he had found “obvious 
differences” at the Brussels meet- 
ing, “not just between the US. 
and Europe but between Europe | 
and Europe.” | 
Nonetheless, Shultz asserted | 
in Brussels that “we have before 
us the prospect for a good INF 
agreement, and we have the basic 
elements in place.” At week’s 
end White House sources were 
speculating about a Gorbachev 
visit to the U.S. to attend a sum- 
mit conference with Reagan in | 
September or October. That 
would imply a pact ready for sig- | 





“We shall be demanding verifi- 
cation and inspection every- 
where: on the sites of missiles’ disman- 
tling, on the sites of their elimination, at 
ranges and military bases, including third 
countries, at depots and plants.” 
Shultz went to Moscow last week to 
argue that an agreement on intermediate- 
range (600 miles to 3,400 miles) missiles 
must do something to redress the dispari- 
ty in shorter-range launchers, those with a 
range of 300 miles to 600 miles. The U.S. 
proposal: freeze the number of Soviet mis- 
siles and let the U.S. install an equal 
| amount in Europe. 
| Gorbachev replied by proposing what 

some Europeans called a “super-zero op- 
| tion.” For once, TASS carried the most 
complete account of his talks with Shultz. 
In effect, Gorbachev said, We want to 
take warheads out of Europe, not put 
more in. So let’s equalize once more at 
zero: we will get rid of all our European 
shorter-range missiles if the U.S. pledges 
not to bring any such weapons into the 
| Continent. He implied this would be done 

within a year of Senate ratification of a 
treaty on INF (intermediate-range nuclear 
forces) weapons 

Clearly taken by surprise, Shultz re- 
plied that such sweeping proposals must 
be discussed with American allies in 
Western Europe, whose security is at 
stake. But the more he and President Rea- 
gan pondered Gorbachev's offer, the 
more tempting it seemed. Meeting with 
the press back in the U.S. on Thursday 
night, after briefing the vacationing Rea- 
gan at the President’s California ranch, 
Shultz asserted, “If we are placed in a box, 
it’s a wonderful box to be in... We have 
been working from day one to bring about 
radical reductions in these weapons 
systems.” Earlier, Reagan summarized 
Shultz’s report this way: “All I heard to- 
day is in the direction I want to go in.” 
But the governments of most of 

America’s European allies do not at all 
think Gorbachev's direction is the way to 
go. They are terrified that Soviet cold- 
turkey proposals could, in the words of 
NATO’s Supreme Commander in Europe, 
Bernard Rogers, make the Continent 
“safe for conventional war.” Facing Sovi- 
et superiority in conventional arms, NATO 
has contemplated not just using nuclear 
weapons but using them first, to stop a 














Warsaw Pact invasion. If all the nukes 
were gone, the Soviets might be deterred 
from invading Europe only if they could 
be convinced that the U.S. would fire its 
intercontinental missiles in response, 
touching off a holocaust. And whether the 
Kremlin believes the U.S. would do so, 
many West Europeans do not 


he European governments will go 

along with elimination of interme- 

diate-range missiles because they 

have little choice: they committed 
themselves to the zero option when Rea- 
gan proposed it in 1981 and nobody 
thought the U.S.S.R. would ever accept. 
But their fear is that scrapping both inter- 
mediate- and shorter-range missiles 
would be a step toward the total denucle- 
arization of Europe. 

Sure enough, Gorbachev raised the 
subject of denuclearization with Shultz. 
He proposed that after destroying inter- 
mediate- and shorter-range missiles, the 
superpowers negotiate about getting rid of 
short-range (under 300 miles) missiles 
and even battlefield nuclear weapons (for 
example, nuclear artillery shells). Shultz 
would not go that far. Asked in California 
if tactical nukes are on the negotiating ta- 
ble, the Secretary flatly answered no. He 
explained that “in order to have the abili- 
ty to respond flexibly to any aggression 
from the Warsaw Pact forces, we have to 
have the different forces to be flexible 
with, and we will keep them.” 

Foreign Ministers of the NATO coun- 
tries meeting with Shultz in Brussels on 
Thursday seemed less than reassured. 
Leaving the session, Italian Foreign Min- 
ister Giulio Andreotti admitted “there is 
fear of global denuclearization without 
adequate countermeasures,” although his 
government made it plain that it support- 
ed the new approach. A French TV news 
analyst summed up a strong current of 
opinion in his country: “Zero option, yes. 
Double zero and triple zero, no.” British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, dur- 
ing her visit to Moscow three weeks ago, 
told Gorbachev that a “world without nu- 
clear weapons would be less stable and 





The President at his California ranch 
after hearing Shultz’s report on INF talks 








How can the West deal with a man who keeps saying yes? 
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nature: Gorbachev would not 
come otherwise. 

Bantering with reporters before his 
44-hour meeting with Shultz in the 
Kremlin on Tuesday, Gorbachev re- 
marked, “Generally, without reason I do 
not go anywhere, particularly to America. 
This cannot be just an outing.’ Shultz at 
that point pulled an envelope out of his 
pocket and told Gorbachev, “You're wel- 
come to come. I have a letter from the 
President, and it says so.” 

The Soviets were less coy when Gor- 
bachev and Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze went into private talks 
with Shultz. According to American 
sources, the Soviets brought up the subject 
of a summit four times. They did not, 
however, attempt to set a date, to the em- 
barrassment of White House Chief of | 
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Staff Howard Baker, who declared early 
in the week that he “would not be sur- 
prised” if Shultz came home with a sum- 
mit scheduled. Even so, Shultz and She- 
vardnadze both indicated that a summit, 
and by implication a missile agreement, is 
| a strong prospect later this year. 


ndeed, the more difficult negotiations 

may occur not between the U.S. and 

USS.R. but between the US. and 

Western Europe—or perhaps among 
the Europeans themselves. Those who fear 
an American “decoupling” from the de- 
fense of Europe are in a box, and unlike 
Shultz they do not find it wonderful. The 
idea of a denuclearized continent is far 
from unpopular with a European public 
nervous about becoming the first targets in 
a nuclear war. With rare exceptions such 
as Thatcher, no leader dares argue openly 
that getting rid of U.S. nuclear missiles is a 
bad idea. Still less will anyone voice anoth- 
er reason for hanging on to American nu- 
clear weapons; they give Europe a cheap 
means of avoiding the expenditures that 
would be necessary to build a conventional 
force capable of holding off the Warsaw 
Pact on the ground. For that matter, the 
US. has never been willing to spend the 
money required to support a nonnuclear 
defense of Europe. 

Some U.S. experts, notably former 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, also 
worry about a lessening of the American 
commitment to defend Europe. Says Kis- 
| singer: “The so-called zero option . . . has 
little utility for arms control; it does repre- 
| sent an important step in decoupling Eu- 
rope from the USS. politically.” To other 
Americans, this fear is exaggerated. They 
point out that plenty of American nuclear 
weapons, carried by bombers or launched 
by submarines, would be left for the de- 
fense of Europe. The independent British 
and French nuclear forces, which are not 
involved in the INF negotiations, would be 
left intact. Further, these experts argue, 
the presence of 325,000 American troops 
in Western Europe guarantees that the 
USS. would fight a Soviet invasion, with 
nuclear warheads if necessary. Says for- 
mer Secretary of Defense James Schle- 





singer: “Denuclearization of Eu- 

rope is a false issue.” 
Governments in Germany, 

Belgium and the Netherlands in 


| particular could face a pacifist 





backlash if they blocked a Soviet- 
American agreement to get rid of 
shorter-range missiles. At pres- 
ent the Soviets have about 130 
shorter-range weapons—some 50 
in East Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia, the rest in the western 
USS.R. The U.S. has none at all; 
it controls the warheads for 72 
shorter-range Pershing 1As in 
West Germany, but these are 
nonetheless considered German 
missiles, not subject to a U.S.-So- 
viet agreement. Thus if Gorba- 
chev’s latest proposal is rejected, 
the numbers of U.S. and Soviet 
shorter-range nukes could be 
equalized only by installing new 
American missiles where there 
are none now. That would risk a 
rerun of the antimissile, and anti- 
US., demonstrations that ex- 
ploded through Western Europe 
before American intermediate- 
range weapons were installed, 
beginning in late 1983, 

The Europeans feel under 
pressure to make up their minds 
quickly on Gorbachev's propos- 
als. U.S.-Soviet INF negotiations 


| resume in Geneva on Thursday, 
| and the US. does not want to 





keep Moscow waiting long for an 
answer. A NATO policy-planning 
group will convene this week in 
Albuquerque to begin mapping a 
coordinated response. Policy 




















































_| The U.S. and Soviet Union agreed that 

| within five years they would reduce total 
warheads to 6,000 and launchers to 1,600 | 
with Soviets agreeing to “significant” | 
cuts in heavy ICBMs. 


Intermediate Nuclear Forces (INF) 


| Both sides agreed to remove all the INF \ 
missiles in Europe. The Soviets would be | 
allowed to keep 100 medium-range 
warheads in Asia, the Americans to station 

100 warheads inside the U.S. Here, too, the \ 
| Soviets wanted to tie the deal to limits on 

| space-based defenses. 


Defensive Systems 
Both sides proposed adhering to the ABM 
treaty for another ten years, but could not 
agree on definitions of permissible research 
for the Strategic Defense Initiative. 


planners hope to reach agreement on a Eu- 
ropean position by mid-May, mostly be- 
cause they think the U.S. is in no mood to 
wait beyond then. Some fear that the Rea- 
gan Administration wants to hurry into an 
agreement that would restore much of the 
luster the President lost with Iranscam. 
The most likely prospect is that the Eu- 
ropeans will try to get the US. to make a 
counteroffer to the Soviet proposals. Some 
idea of what that might be comes from 


West Germany. The government of Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl has some special anxi- 
eties. At present Soviet intermediate-range 
and shorter-range missiles can hit almost | 
any country in Western Europe. If they are 
removed, the Soviets would be left with 
swarms of short-range missiles that for the 
most part are aimed at only one NATO 
country: West Germany. Thus the Ger- 
mans fear that they will become more than 
ever the special, or even sole, Soviet target. 


van 
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Fallout from the Scandal 


Ww hen Secretary of State George Shultz phoned President 
Reagan from Moscow last week, he was forced to make 
his call from a special communications van flown over from the 
US. In the wake of the charges that Marine guards had al- 
lowed KGB agents into the embassy, his cables to Washington 
were dispatched through a communications system that had 
been elaborately reworked to safeguard their encryption. 
American security experts took exceptional pains to ensure 
that the Secretary’s sensitive communications were not inter- 
cepted by hidden Soviet listening and decoding devices. Al- 
though arms-control issues dominated the Secretary’s visit, the 
sex-for-secrets controversy continued to cast a shadow over 
US.-Soviet relations: on Ronald Reagan’s instructions, Shultz 
led off the negotiations with a complaint about espionage. 











The Secretary also toured the still unfinished chancery at 
the site of the new U.S. embassy and later told Western and So- 
viet correspondents, “We now find we have a honeycomb of lis- 
tening devices” in the building’s walls and structural columns. 
Investigators, however, have had only mixed success in locat- 
ing bugs. They discovered reinforcing rods in five pillars that 
were apparently designed to serve as antennas. But after rip- 
ping into one wall with pneumatic drills in search of a suspi- 
cious object, workers found nothing more ominous than an 
empty beer can embedded in the concrete. 

So far, more than 600 soldiers and civilian U.S. officials 
have been interrogated in a worldwide investigation of embas- 
sy security. Marine Commandant P.X. Kelley has endorsed an 
internal Corps memorandum suggesting that the Justice De- 
partment assist the Navy in its probe. The memo’s rationale is 
that American civilians will soon by implicated and that mili- 
tary investigators are overburdened by the scope of the scandal. 
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Long-Range or Strategic Arsenals 


Still in agreement on principle, the U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. disagree on limits for Soviet heavy 


ICBMs. The Soviets want to tie missile 
reductions to restrictions on space-based 


defenses; U.S. would keep negotiations separate. 


Intermediate Nuclear Forces (INF) 


The Soviets no longer insist on linking INF to an 
agreement on Star Wars or strategic offensive . 
systems. They propose eliminating shorter-range | 
missiles in Europe, and the U.S. seems tempted. 
But NATO allies may want the U.S. to retain the 
right to match the current Soviet deployment. 


Defensive Systems 
Soviets offer some flexibility in laboratory 


West Germans suggest two ideas: 1) de- 
mand that the Soviets destroy many of 
their under-300-mile-range missiles as well 
as longer-range types; 2) condition a mis- 
sile deal on a Soviet commitment to reduce 
conventional forces in Europe. Says Volker 
Rithe, a Bundestag expert on defense poli- 
cy and adviser to Kohl: “Things are too 
much concentrated on solely nuclear is- 
sues.” Tying missile negotiations to con- 
ventional-arms cuts, however, risks draw- 


Three Marine guards have been charged with espionage and 
one with fraternizing with Soviet women. Another Leather- 
neck suspected of spying has been recalled from his station in 
Brazil, where he was living with a Russian woman he met dur- 
ing a tour of duty at the Moscow embassy; he is currently being After 
held at the Marine base in Quantico, Va. As a 
result of such discoveries, the State Depart- 
ment has replaced five possibly tainted com- 
munications centers: in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Brasilia and two in Vienna, where the embas- 
sy was compromised twice by different Ma- 
rine guards. The new units cost $5 million 


each. 


The Navy last week was having difficulty 
preparing cases against Sergeant Clayton 
Lonetree and Corporal Arnold Bracy, the two 
Marines whose confessions triggered the 


testing but oppose any space-based tests; U.S. 
wants more extensive testing and would reduce 
the commitment to the ABM treaty to five years. 


US.-Soviet negotiations on con- 
ventional-force reductions in Eu- 


enna for 13 years. 

A key problem for Ameri- 
can and European negotiators in 
framing a response to Gorba- 
chev’s proposals is reading the 
Soviet leader’s motives. One 
group sees Gorbachev as pursu- 
ing the old game of detaching 
the U.S. from its European allies 
and trying to turn West Europe- 
an public opinion against its 
own leaders. The Soviets, says 
Rithe, are offering to eliminate 
whole classes of nuclear weap- 
ons because “they have finally 
discovered where their real mili- 
tary advantages are—in the con- 
ventional field.” 

Other experts believe that 
Gorbachev is eager for a deal 
primarily because it would 
strengthen his hand against 
opponents of his economic and 
cultural reforms within the 
USS.R. Gorbachev, says Ce- 

















stitute for International Affairs 
in. Rome, is thinking mostly of 
winning the “power struggle 
within the Kremlin.” 

A third school holds that 
Gorbachev simply means what 
he says: he wants an arms deal 
because it would make the world 
safer. Says one mid-level Soviet 
official: “He doesn’t play by the 
old rules. The whole strategy of 
arms negotiations is changing; 
bargaining chips don’t work anymore. 
Gorbachev really thinks in a new way, and 
that is not just a slogan.” Something like 
this view is echoed by a less biased observ- 


| er: George Shultz. Talking to reporters in 


California about Gorbachev's latest offer, 
the Secretary mused, “Why are the Soviets 
doing this? I don’t know. They say they 
want a less threatening and less nuclear 
world, and maybe you should take them at 
face value.” 


sare Merlini, president of the In- | 


ing out the nuclear talks forever. 


rope have been droning on in Vi- | 








Whatever his motives—and they are 
probably thoroughly mixed—Gorbachev | 
obviously relishes taking the West by sur- 
prise. Last week the Soviets suggested that 
the U.S. and U.S.S.R. each hold a nuclear 
test on the other’s territory as a means of 


| improving procedures to verify an eventual 


test ban. The US. agreed in principle. Gor- 
bachev also broadened slightly the defini- 
tion of the research into the US. Strategic 
Defense Initiative that would be permitted 
under a more comprehensive arms agree- 
ment. At Reykjavik Gorbachev had insist- 
ed on laboratory research only; to Shultz in 
Moscow he defined “laboratory research” 
as including tests of SDI components that 
could be conducted on the ground. That 
did not necessarily bring an agreement any 
closer. The U.S, insists on conducting tests 
in space also, and indeed on the right even- 
tually to deploy SDI. Gorbachev has de- 
manded that stern limits on SDI accompa- 
ny any Soviet-American agreement on 
deep cuts in long-range nuclear missiles, 
and on that his position is unchanged. 


uring his talks in Moscow, Shultz | 
D raised several other issues. In an 


interview on Soviet television, he 

repeatedly criticized the Kremlin 
for occupying Afghanistan. He pressed 
Gorbachev on human rights, particularly 
Jewish immigration. That irritated the 
Soviet leader, who approved a TASS com- 
mentary rebuking Shultz for attending a 
Passover Seder with a number of Soviet 
refuseniks. Gorbachev showed little flexi- 
bility on any of these matters. 

But on INF and shorter-range missiles, 
Gorbachev has been changing bargaining 
offers with lightning speed. Some Ameri- 
cans wonder whether, by the time the 
USS. and its European allies work out an 
answer to the Kremlin’s latest proposals, 
Gorbachev may not have one or several 
new ones. As the U.S. and its allies con- 
sider a response, they must remain alert to 
the possibility, as Britain’s Foreign Secre- 
tary Geoffrey Howe put it, that the “swift- 
ness of the Soviet hand could deceive the 
Western eye.” — By George J. Church. 


| Reported by David Aikman with Shultz and 
| Christopher Redman/Brussels 
oil 
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scandal. The embassy guards have apparently repudiated or | 
contradicted key sections of their initial statements, and much 
of the investigators’ case against them rests on hearsay evi- 
dence and polygraph tests. 
two days of a pretrial hearing at Quantico to de- 
termine whether Lonetree should undergo a 
court-martial, the defendant’s lawyers won 
a 3%-week postponement of the proceed- 
ings. As Lonetree emerged from the court- 
room, he grinned broadly and gave the | 
thumbs-up sign, an indication that a plea 
bargain may be in the works. Lonetree’s 
| chief attorney, William Kunstler, claimed 

| the prosecution’s witnesses “said nothing 
that hurt our client.” 
“They have no direct evidence that ties or 
links him to any illegal activity.” 


Added Kunstler: 
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Slouching Toward an Arms Agreement 





How zero option grew from a slogan into the prelude for a summit 


the zero option seems refreshingly simple: the U.S. and the So- 

viet Union would define a certain category of weapons in a cer- 
tain region of the world, then wipe clean that particular corner of 
the slate. In the history ofa slogging, controversial enterprise that 
has so often meant merely regulating the bloated arsenals of the 
superpowers rather than reducing them, the idea sounds innova- 
tive and bold. It would appear to be not just arms control but a big 
step toward real disarmament. Where now there are hundreds of 
weapons, soon there would be zero. Everyone can understand 
that, and most will approve. Most, but not all 

The zero option has had a bizarre, irony-ridden career. Born 
as a slogan of the European left in the late 1970s, kidnaped and 
turned to their purposes by Reaganaut hard-liners in 1981, now 
adopted and turned to his own use by Mikhail Gorbachev, it may 
come to maturity at a summit later this year as the first arms- 
control agreement in nearly a decade—but also as the object of 
intense opposition. 

At the heart of the debate is the ongoing attempt by the su- 
perpowers to manipulate each other’s nightmares of war in order 
to maneuver for advantage in times of peace. The West has long 
wanted the Kremlin to fear that a Soviet attack on Europe, even 
with conventional weapons, might provoke American nuclear 
retaliation. That fear, in turn, is supposed to deter the Soviets 
from bullying Western Europe militarily or throwing its consid- 
erable weight around politically. 

NATO strategy has required that some American nuclear 
weapons be based in the territory of Western Europe, capable of 
reaching targets inside the Soviet Union and guaranteeing that 
the U.S. would not just come to Europe’s defense but would do so 
with nuclear weapons. The independent deterrents of Britain 


. n the arcane, often confounding world of nuclear diplomacy, 











and France by definition cannot function as an American trip 
wire, and U.S.-based strategic weapons might sit out a war in 
Europe. U.S. short-range and battlefield weapons might blunt a 
Soviet blitzkrieg but cannot carry the war to the Soviet home- 
land. In the jargon of nukespeak, some Europe-based, interme- 
diate-range American weapons are necessary to serve the cause 
of “coupling” between the U.S. and its allies 

For more than two decades, the U.S. had some short-range 
missiles in Europe, such as ballistic Pershing I's in West Germany 
Coupling depended largely on intermediate-range, nuclear- 
armed U.S. aircraft at bases on allied soil and on carriers patrol- 
ling the North Atantic and the Mediterranean. In order to attack 
the U.S.S.R.. fighter-bombers would have to run a gauntlet of So- 
viet antiaircraft installations, but nonetheless they were deemed a 
sufficient counter to clunky, obsolescent Soviet missiles. 

However, in the late 1970s, Moscow began fielding an ex- 
tremely formidable new generation of intermediate-range nucle- 
ar missile. Designated by NATO the SS-20, it was mobile and car- 
ried three independently targetable warheads. By giving the 
Soviet Union a monopoly in a whole category of weapons—mod- 
ern land-based, intermediate-range ballistic missiles—the SS-20 
was seen to be “decoupling.” Western strategists could imagine 
the two sides’ intercontinental missiles holding each other in 
check while the SS-20s allowed the Soviets to dominate the inter- 
mediate-range bishops and knights in the European squares on 
the board. As a result, the pawns—tanks, artillery and infan- | 
try—would suddenly become more important, and the over- 
whelming numerical superiority of the Warsaw Pact's conven- 
tional forces might be the determining factor in a political crisis 

Former West German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt gave a 
landmark speech in London ten years ago, raising the alarm 
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The Volvo 740 is built 
and engineered to with- 
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over the SS-20 and calling on the U.S. to redress the imbalance. 
American officials and experts were at first reluctant, in part be- 
cause they feared that whatever Schmidt wanted, many in West 
Germany and elsewhere would protest the deployments and 
blame the U.S. for escalating the arms race. 

But Schmidt and other Europeans persisted, and in Decem- 
ber 1979, toward the end of the Carter Administration, allied 
ministers met in Brussels and committed their governments to 
the so-called two-track decision. NATO would proceed toward 
deployment, beginning in late 1983, of 572 new intermediate- 
range American missiles in Europe to offset the SS-20s. Five 
NATO members would accept batteries of Tomahawk ground- 
launched cruise missiles, and West Germany would also permit 
the upgrading of the Pershing I to the Pershing II, which has 
more than twice the range and a much more accurate warhead. 
At the same time, the U.S. would propose negotiations with the 
Soviets on a scaled-back deployment of American intermediate- 
range nuclear forces (INF) in exchange for a reduction in SS-20s. 

The Reagan Administration inherited the two-track deci- 
sion. Some key officials would have preferred to dump it onto the 
ash heap of history. Assistant Secretary of Defense Richard Perle, 
the leading hard-liner, failed to 
prevent the Administration from 
accepting the two-track policy, 
but he won the next battle: the 
US. proposed that if the Soviets 
eliminated all their SS-20s, NATO 
would not just restrict its pro- 
spective deployment but cancel 
it altogether. The simplicity and 
boldness of the scheme appealed 
to Reagan, and it had the advan- 
tage of seeming to give some of 
the noisier Europeans what they 
wanted. Pacifists and critics of 
NATO in Schmidt's Social Demo- 
cratic Party had called for the 
Null-Lésung, the “zero solution,” 
although for them, along with 
“ban the Bomb” and “zone of ao 
peace,” it was part of the vocabu- 
lary of European neutralism. 
Thus Perle was able, in a single 
catchy phrase, to appeal to both 
European leftists and the conser- 
vative new American President. 

Some critics on both sides of 
the Atlantic pointed out at the 
time that the zero option was no solution to the problem of de- 
coupling. The SS-20 was just one manifestation of the Soviet 
buildup threatening Western Europe, and therefore the U:S. 
should proceed with at least some INF deployments in any event. 
But that complaint was largely academic, since no one believed 
the Soviets would ever accept the zero option in advance of the 
American deployment at the end of 1983. 

The INF talks in Geneva quickly became a smoke screen for 
the real contest, which was a political and propaganda struggle 
between Moscow and Washington over the divided hearts and 











Pacifists had used “zero solution,” 
along with “ban the Bomb” and 
“zone of peace,” as part of the 
vocabulary of European neutralism 








minds of the Europeans on the issue of deployment. The Reagan | 
Administration tinkered with the zero option in ways calculated | 


to ensure that full deployment went ahead on schedule, while 
Moscow waved a variety of carrots and sticks, all intended to 
prevent any American missiles from being deployed. 

The Soviets seemed particularly concerned about the ballis- 
tic Pershing II, because they believed it could reach their com- 
mand-and-control bunkers, and other vital points deep inside 
the U.S.S.R., ina matter of minutes. But beyond its military con- 

| cerns, the Kremlin was trying to make a political point: that the 
U.S. was not a legitimate power on the continent of Europe, and 
therefore had no right to put its missiles there. 

Only once did the diplomatic activity in Geneva become a 
genuine negotiation. That was when the heads of the two delega- 
tions, Paul Nitze and Yuli Kvitsinsky, went for a walk on a 
wooded mountainside in July 1982 and agreed on a compromise: 
the Soviet Union would reduce its SS-20s in Europe by two- 





thirds, keeping 75 missiles with a total of 225 warheads; the U.S. 
would give up the Pershing II but proceed with deployment of 
300 cruise missiles. That outcome would have been better for the 
West than the zero option, since it would have affirmed the 
US.’s right to put new INF missiles on European soil and thereby 
the principle of coupling. 

But the “walk in the woods” formula was rejected in both capi- 
tals. Perle led the attack on Nitze in Washington, convincing the 
President that it was unfair to let the Soviets keep a monopoly in 
INF ballistic missiles. The U.S., Perle argued successfully, must 
hold out for the Pershing II as part of the eventual deployment 
package. When the first American missiles arrived in Europe in 
November 1983, it was a major political defeat for the Soviets, and 
they walked out of the INF talks. All arms-control efforts went into 
limbo for the duration of Reagan’s first term. 

Once again the phrase zero option is in the headlines. It was 
Gorbachev who put it there. Early last year Gorbachev offered 
to “liquidate” INF missiles in Europe as part ofa package deal on 
strategic-arms reduction and limits on space-based defenses. At 
the October meeting in Reykjavik, he and Reagan reached an 
impasse on Star Wars, but in February Gorbachev unlinked INF 
from the issues of strategic of- | 
fense and defense and called for 
a separate deal on Euromissiles. 
= Much as Perle had comman- 
deered the idea from the Ger- 
man left, Gorbachev was now 
stealing it back. 

Today's zero option is quite 
different from the 1981 version. 
Back then the U.S. was starting 
from zero and offering to stay 
there if the Soviets came down to 
zero as well—dismantling an en- 
tire class of weapons already de- 
ployed, in exchange for NATO's 
altering future plans. As mem- 
bers of the Administration them- 
selves admitted at the time, it was 
like asking the Super Bowl 
champs to trade their All-Pro 
front line for two future-round | 
draft choices. The result, predict- 
ably and perhaps intentionally, 
was no deal. 

Now Gorbachev is offering a 
real trade. The US. has 316 mis- | 
siles of its own and will have to | 
remove them from Europe if the Soviets remove their 922 war- 
heads. While the U.S. will get the better end numerically, the So- 
viets will satisfy their determination to get American INF mis- 
siles out of Europe, albeit at a considerable price. 

That feature of the plan has raised old worries at home and 
abroad. Former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, former Na- 
tional Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft and Congressman Les 
Aspin, chairman of the House Armed Services Committee, have 
resurrected the fear that the zero option may be decoupling. 
Some Europeans are concerned that British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher and other leaders have invested so much po- 
litical capital in forcing through the deployments despite domes- 
tic opposition that it would be awkward for them now to feign 
enthusiasm for the total removal of the missiles. 

Largely for these reasons, the Reagan Administration was in 
something of a quandary about how to react. Having originally 
proposed the zero option in 1981 and hung tough on it through 
*82 and ’83, the Administration felt it could not say no now that 
Gorbachev was finally saying yes. 

Thus, with some of his aides swallowing hard, Reagan may 
go to the summit and the treaty-signing table in the fall having to 
contend with criticism that he is selling short the political and 
military interests of the West. As the final irony of the zero op- 
tion, that criticism may be coming from the paragons of the 
arms-control establishment, whose own efforts to manage the 
nuclear peace Reagan himself opposed so vigorously during the 
era of détente. —By Strobe Talbott 
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Come share in the 
celebration of the 
200th anniversary of 
the U.S. Constitution. 


200 years ago, a miracle 
took place in Philadelphia. 
55 delegates gathered at 
Independence Hall to forge the 
document that shaped our 
nation. Join us in 1987 as we 
commemorate that monumen- 
tal event with We the People 
200. A year-long pageant of 
special events. Fireworks. 
Festivities. Parades. Exhibi- 
tions. Famous guests. And all 
the thrills of one of America’s 
most historic cities. 


A few of the many spectac- 


ular events: All Roads Lead to 


| Philadelphia, May 22-25, the 


sensational kick-off tribute to 
the 13 original states. Freedom 
Festival, July 3-5, a rousing 
salute to America’s indepen- 
dence. And Constitution Day, 
September 17, the largest 
parade ever assembled in 

the USA. 

Throughout 1987, Phila- 
delphia will buzz with activity 
every day and night. Come 
share in the celebration. 

For a free Philadelphia 
Visitors Guide, We the People 
200 Calendar of Events, and 
Hotel Package Brochure, call: 
1-800-523-2004, ext. 87. 
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INTRODUCING THE TOURING SEDAN. 
THE DRIVING EXPERIENCE 





FOR THE EXPERIENCED DRIVER. 


This is one car you may well want 
to examine from underneath, flat 
on your back on a mechanic's creeper. 
And we welcome such a critique. 

The first thing you'll notice is that 
each wheel has its very own suspen- 
sion system. With each system being 
totally isolated from the car body. 
Cornering is remarkable, with con- 
trolled heel and sway. At legal speeds, 
the way it handles is almost illegal. 

Inside is like no Oldsmobile you've 
ever sat in. The ergonomic experts 
extended even themselves. Each 
seating area is genuine leather. Both 
front buckets adjust not only for com- 
fort, but also for front, side and lumbar 
support. Every bend of your seated 
body will be braced for all motoring 
conditions. 

And the driver's view is 
magnificent. Genuine Burl Walnut 
frames the car's instrumentation and 
information center. Here, computer 
Signals are translated by constant mon- 
itoring of the behavior of nearly every 
moving part. 

A Teves electronic anti-lock brak- 
ing system features a sensor at each 
wheel that monitors speed and feeds 
the data to a microprocessor. In a panic 
situation, brake pressure corrects Up 
to 15 times per second, providing 
smooth, anti-lock braking power. 

The engine is a 3.8-liter V6 with 


Bosch sequential port fuel injection. 
Electronic sensors on camshaft and 
crankshaft determine the exact timing 
of fuel input, and the engine's 
Electronic Control Module determines 
the precise amount for optimum 
performance. 

Each car is individually inspected 
and test driven upon completion to 
assure you the Touring Sedan is the 
essence of Oldsmobile quality. A 
certificate personally signed by the 
final inspector is delivered with each 
car. Further assurance is evidenced by 
a new 6-year/60,000-mile power- 
train warranty and 6-year/100,000 - 
mile rust-through protection warranty. 
See your Oldsmobile dealer for the 
terms and conditions of this new 
limited warranty. 

lf you desire more information on 
this remarkable new automobile, we'll 
send you a free catalog. Write to: 
Oldsmobile Touring Sedan Catalog, RO. 
Box 14238, Lansing, Michigan 48901. 

Or visit your local Olds dealer and 
request a test drive. 

The limited edition Touring Sedan 
is Oldsmobile Quality in its most 
magnificent form. 
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Oldsmobile Quality. Feel it. 


mited edition 1987 Oldsmobile Touring Sedar 
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The Loneliest Long-Distance Runner 








Gary Hart’s ritual declara- 
tion of presidential candida- 
cy had been foreordained 
ever since he promised the 
1984 Democratic Conven- 
tion, “This is one Hart you will not leave 
in San Francisco.” But in politics these 
days, choosing a suitably telegenic back- 
drop is often as important as the an- 
nouncement itself. Hart wanted to keep it 
simple, making the brief statement from 
the front porch of his log-and-stone house 
in the Colorado mountains, 25 miles from 
Denver. His handlers preferred 
something more dramatic and 
expansive, with, of course, more 
room for reporters and TV 
crews. Caught between a rock 
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and a hard place, the former 
Colorado Senator chose the 
rock, a picturesque stone slab in 
nearby Red Rocks Park. 

There last week, evocatively 
framed by snow-speckled red- 
sandstone formations, Hart, 50, 
formally staked his claim to the 
prize that eluded him last time, 
His eight-minute speech, flaw- 
lessly delivered from memory, 
harked back to the cerebral 
themes of 1984: “T intend, as I al- 
ways have, to run a campaign of 
ideas.” Hart’s central idea is his 
proclaimed ability to discern 
“the national interest” and his 
determination to pursue it. This 
sets up a refrain, as he compares 
his ideas to Reagan policies: 
“One choice is in the national in- 
terest, and that choice could not 
be clearer.” 

Far more compelling than 
rhetoric, however, was the visu- 
al image of Gary Hart: rough- 
hewn and handsome, dressed in 
a dark blue suit and trademark 








Gary Hart begins his race for the presidency way ahead of the pack 


actively supported Walter Mondale in 
1984 find Hart's diffident style difficult to 
accept. “Hart I can’t see,” says a promi- 
nent Southern fund raiser. “If I don’t 
know who he is, I don’t know how he can 
win.” Labor leaders, who remember 
Hart's blistering attacks on Mondale’s ties 
to special interests, are equally skittish. 
As Don McKee, a leading Iowa union of- 
ficial, puts it, “The name Hart doesn’t 
come up among our rank and file.” 

There is an inescapable tendency, 
however, to exaggerate Hart’s liabilities. 








Rocky Mountain high: the candidate, joined by his family, bows in 





speeches have grown more evocative and 
thematic; technocratic details are now left 
to his position papers, which are volumi- 
nous enough to satisfy anyone’s hunger 
for beef. 

The only ripples in the calm waters of 
the Hart campaign are churned up by de- 
bris from his last campaign. Hart still 
owes creditors $1.3 million from 1984, 
and campaign laws allow him to separate 
this leftover red ink from his political cof- 
fers for 1988. But the lingering 1984 debt 
remains an annoying distraction. US. 
marshals made surprise raids on two Los 
Angeles—area Hart fund raisers last week, 
seizing the receipts on behalf of a small ad 
agency that is owed $165,900 from 1984. 
Hart’s aides insist, with seeming validity, 
that 1988 campaign funds cannot be gar- 

,, nisheed. At week’s end, howev- 
s er, the money remained in the 
" marshals’ custody 

Far more amorphous, yet 
potentially far more serious for 
Hart, are the lingering echoes 
from what is politely called the 
character issue. In 1984, under- 
lying doubts about Hart’s per- 
sonality took the form of an 
overheated discussion of his 
name change (from Hartpence) 
and his frequent misstatements 
of his age. This time around 
Hartis plagued by vague rumors 
of womanizing, all advanced 
without a shred of credible evi- 
dence. It is no secret that Hart 
and his wife Lee endured two 
painful marital separations, the 
last one ending in 1982. Last 
week, prompted by a reporter's 
acknowledgment that the innu- 
endos of infidelity were being 
subtly spread by aides of rival 
candidates, Hart suggested, 
“Sooner or later, someone has 
to write the story about how this 
is coming out of other cam- 
paigns.” Hours later he tried to 
soften the point, saying he did 
not believe rival camps were 
spreading rumors. Neverthe- 
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black cowboy boots, standing in 
splendid isolation halfway up a 
mountain. The lone political warrior tow- 
ering above his rivals is precisely Hart's 
position nine months before the Iowa cau- 
cuses. It has been Hart vs. a still indistin- 
guishable field ever since New York Gov- 
ernor Mario Cuomo decided to sit out the 
1988 race. A Washington Post-ABC News 
preference poll of Democrats last month 
gave Hart 46% and Jesse Jackson 14%, 
with no other active or potential candi- 
date registering above 4%. 

Hart, who has built his political ca- 
reer as a prass-roots outsider running 
against the party establishment, lacks 
most of the hallmarks of a traditional 
front runner. Aside fram the Colorado 
delegation, Hart’s avowed congressional 
supporters could caucus under the same 
umbrella. Old-line party financiers who 





“Tintend, as I always have, to run a campaign of ideas.” 


At this premature stage, almost everyone 
following the Democratic contest—the 
press, campaign consultants for rival can- 
didates, and party officials who want to be 
wooed—has a vested interest in a political 
horse race. Small wonder the convention- 
al wisdom is filled with airy speculation 
about which Democrat might suddenly 
emerge from the pack with a Hart-stop- 
ping charge in lowa or New Hampshire. 
It may happen. Up to now though, 
Hart has run a gaffe-free campaign that 
provides scant fodder for his hungry ri- 
vals. Perhaps his only strategic error was 
to neglect the Iowa battleground for much 
of 1986. But Hart’s Senate record wins 
Democratic applause, especially his con- 
sistent opposition to Reaganomics and his 
long advocacy of an oil-import fee. Hart’s 


| For the next six months, however, Hart’s 





less, the initial remark illustrat- 
ed the dangers of a presidential 
candidate's uttering the truth. Instead of 
stifling the rumors, Hart’s words prompt- 
ed another day’s worth of stories about | 
them and about his critical response. 
Forgettable flaps like this are what 
pass for news in the early days of campaign 
*88. Inevitably, Hart himself will become 
the issue. “That’s the nature of being the 
front runner,” says Paul Tully, Hart’s polit- 
ical director. “You're going to get trashed.” 


rivals lack a dramatic forum to get their 
views across; no debates, straw polls or oth- 
er major media events are on the schedule 
By the time Democratic voters turn their 
attention to presidential politics, Hart, stll 
traveling alone, could well be within sight 
of the mountaintop. —By Walter Shapiro. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett with Hart 
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Radio Daze 


The FC C tries to clear the air 





Hows Stern is an equal-opportunity 
offender. With his raucous gibes and 
racy double entendres, he galls black and 
white, Jew and Gentile, man and woman, 
You name them, Howard Stern has in- 
sulted them. Stern's radio talk show, 
broadcast in New York City and Phila- 
delphia weekdays from 6 a.m. to 10 a.m., 
is perhaps the most scabrous of a genre 
that has come to be known as raunch ra- 
dio. The brash, shaggy-haired Stern 
maintains that he could not care less 
whom he offends, but last week he of- 
fended the one group that could turn off 
his microphone: the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

In an action that considerably broad- 
ens its definition of indecency on the air- 
waves, the FCC issued warnings to three ra- 
dio licensees, among them WYSP-FM, the 
Philadelphia station that airs Stern’s show, 
for broadcasting material that contained 
sexually explicit language. One of those 
Stations, cited for broadcasting excerpts 
from a play describing homosexual prac- 
tices, was referred to the Justice Depart- 
ment for possible criminal prosecution for 
obscenity, In a move that will undoubtedly 
affect—and restrict—the sexual content of 
what broadcasters say, the FCC suggested it 
will henceforth take enforcement action 
against shows it deems to be “indecent.” 

Until now, the regulatory agency has 
acted only against violations of its so- 
called seven-dirty-words policy, a stan- 
dard first enunciated in 1976 in response 
to the broadcast of a monologue by Come- 
dian George Carlin titled Filthy Words, in 
which he mocked the banning of certain 
sexually explicit terms. In its ruling that 
year against New York City station 
WBAI-FM, the FCC defined indecency as 
anything “patently offensive as measured 
by contemporary community standards,” 
but the commission elected to move 
against only those stations that permitted 
one of the proscribed words to be uttered 
on the air at a time of day when children 
might be listening. Last week, however, 
the commission announced it will now use 
the wider definition. Said FCC General 
Counsel Diane Killory: “The interpreta- 
tion has been too narrow. We will apply 
the generic definition and not limit it ar- 
bitrarily to seven specific words.” 

Civil libertarians suggested the ruling 
will cramp the style of broadcasters as well 
as the range of subjects they are willing to 
discuss. Barry Lynn, an American Civil 
Liberties Union lawyer in Washington, 
D.C., noted that Stern’s monologues may 
be rude, but they are not lewd and are 
“well within the bounds of protected bad 
taste” as guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment. David Salniker, executive director 
of the Pacifica Foundation, which oper- 
ates one of the stations reprimanded by the 
FCC, argued that the agency is far too 
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An unchastened Stern on the day of the ruling 





Within the bounds of protected bad taste. 


vague about where it is drawing the line. 
“Does this mean that Alice Walker can’t 
read from The Color Purple anymore, as 
she has on our station, because the book 
deals with incest?” he asked. 

Lawyer Steven Lerman, who repre- 
sents WYSP, put it most succinctly: “What 
was protected speech yesterday is not pro- 
tected speech today.” Yesterday’s innuen- 
do, he suggests, is today’s indecency. Yet 
Lerman predicted that because the FCC 
has the singular power to bestow and 
withdraw licenses, broadcasters will be 
reluctant to jeopardize their franchises by 
testing the agency’s ruling in court or on 
the air. 

The FCC argues that it is only re- 
sponding to protests from the public. The 
agency says it received 20,000 letters last 
year from listeners complaining about of- 
fensive language on the radio. Lerman 
says that Donald Wildmon, executive di- 
rector of the National Federation for De- 
cency, wrote two letters to the FCC about 
Stern’s show and, along with a group 
called Morality in Media, urged other 
Philadelphians to do the same. The FCC 
received 35 complaints; Stern’s Philadel- 
phia audience alone is 500,000. wysP says 
it will comply with the FCC’s ruling while 
investigating its constitutionality. In the 
meantime, Stern declares he has the per- 
fect remedy for people who find his show 
offensive: turn it off. —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington and 
Mary Cronin/New York 





Sneak Attack 


The carrier battle goes on 





n the battle to build aircraft carriers, the 

Navy seems to live by the credo “You win 
some, you try to win some more.” In 1983 
Congress provided funds to lay the hulls for 
two new carriers; three years later Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger remained so 
grateful that he promised not to seek money 
for more flattops until 1992. But at the urg- 
ing of former Secretary of the Navy John 
Lehman, Weinberger is already fighting for 
funds to begin construction of two more car- 
riers. The Secretary’s turnabout has legisla- 
tors fuming, and Congress seems in a mood 
to repulse the new offensive. 

Democratic Senator Edward Kennedy 
has scoffed at Weinberger’s request as just 
an “expensive going-away present for Navy 
Secretary Lehman,” while Democratic Sen- 
ator Carl Levin has noted that the Penta- 
gon’s annual report to Congress last year 
said the two oldest carriers in the Navy’s 
fleet did not have to be replaced until the 
1990s. At a public hearing, Levin asked 
Weinberger, “How in the world did these 
two carriers slip into the budget?” The Sec- 
retary insisted that nothing had changed; 
since each takes about seven years to build, 
he was still merely “asking for two in the 
90s.” He had not cited the carriers in the 
most recent shipbuilding schedule, he said, 
because “these are rolling plans.” Com- 
plained Levin, to loud laughter in the hear- 
ing room: “That’s a rolling answer.” 

The Navy had argued that by starting 
construction now, some $3 billion could 
be saved from the cost of the two carriers, 
estimated at $10.5 billion if begun in the 
1990s. But a General Accounting Office 
study this month put the saving at only 
$700 million. Critics of the Navy noted 
that the cost of aircraft, missiles and es- 
cort ships pushes the total price for the 
two vessels up to $36 billion. Even as re- 
placements, the two new carriers would 
cut heavily into the Navy’s ability to 
provide the manpower, 
maintenance and operat- 
ing funds required by its 
expanding fleet. 

As both sides renewed 
the old battle, Lehman’s 
successor, James Webb, 
pointed out that the Mid- 
way will be 50 years old by 
the time it can be re- 
placed. But the highest 
Navy officer, Admiral 
William Crowe, who 
heads the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, fired a shot across the fleet’s bow by 
arguing that “painful choices have to be 
made.” The admiral said he would give 
higher priority to such matters as “mod- 
ern munitions, antisubmarine warfare 
and the SSN [attack submarine] program.” 
That may have sounded like mutiny to 
the Navy, but some budgeteers on Capitol 
Hill were applauding. = 
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| Grappling 
With Growth 














Florida gets a tax hike 
n his campaign to become only the sec- 
ond Republican Governor of Florida in 
this century, Candidate Bob Martinez of- | 
fered a medley of the G.O.P.’s greatest hits, 
highlighted by such familiar classics as 
slashing the budget and cutting taxes. 
Floridians loved his tune and rewarded 
him with a resounding victory over his 
Democratic rival, Steve Pajcic, last No- 
vember. Today, however, Governor Mar- 
tinez is singing the fiscal-responsi- 
bility blues. The man who vowed 
to “sweat $800 million” out of the 
state’s budget has instead proposed 
tax hikes totaling $850 million, the 
largest revenue increase in Flori- 
da’s history. 

Martinez ruefully attributes his 
reversal to the “shock of reality.” 
Florida is the nation’s fastest- 
growing state and the sixth most 
populous in America (11.6 million 
residents). Yet it ranks last in per 
capita spending on human services 
and 47th in state and local taxes as 
a proportion of income. “The 895 
new people per day who arrive in 
Florida to stay use water, waste 
water, need schoolrooms, use 
roads,” says Martinez. 











Faced with a constitutional ban on a 
state income tax and stringent limits on 
property taxes, Martinez did not have a 
wealth of options for raising funds. He 
turned to the state’s 5% sales tax on 
goods. Rather than increasing the levy, he 
expanded its reach to include services 
ranging from advertising to warehousing. 
“About 80% of our economy is service 
driven and growing,” explains the Gover- 
nor. “With a sales tax on commodities, 
you're taxing only 20% of the economy.” 

Democrat Sam Bell, chairman of 


Florida’s house appropriations commit- 
tee, called Martinez’s flip-flop an “irony 
of major proportions.’ The Governor, 
who switched from the Democratic Party 





The City 
That Isn’t 


A Texas town dissolves 





he Gulf Coast of Texas was never a 

hotbed of anarchist agitation. But that | 
was before voters in the tiny resort town 
of Crystal Beach (est. pop. 1,200) decided | 
that rather than fight city hall, they ought 
to get rid of it. And so they did, voting 314 
to 245 earlier this month to abolish the lo- 
cal government. Within hours after the 
city’s only polling place closed, revelers 
had torn down the green-and-white Crys- 
tal Beach highway signs along Texas 
Route 87 and taunted lame-duck local po- 
lice officers, who could no longer enforce 
the town’s 45-m.p.h. speed limit. “Crystal 
Beach is history,” exulted Marina Opera- 
tor Arnold Charpiot, 79, a leader of the 
antigovernment uprising. ““‘We have 
thrown out the city.” 

But within days the voters realized to 
their chagrin that they had also thrown 
out city garbage collection, voided 81 mu- 
nicipal ordinances and furloughed the 
twelve-member local police force. “This is 
crazy. We're going to the Dark Ages,” la- 
mented Police Chief Pat Lowry. Equally 
upset was Defrocked Mayor Bill Stirling, 
who suffered a double defeat on election 
day: he lost to Bill Kelsey, and the job of 
mayor was eliminated. “There’s no prec- | 












Martinez chats with roadway crew members in Tallahassee 


to the G.O.P. in 1983, became the butt of 
pointed quips. “They said if I voted for 
Steve Pajcic, taxes would go up,” said 
wags. “Well, I voted for Steve Pajcic, and 
taxes are going up.” 

Yet the tax hike won bipartisan sup- 
port in the Democratic-controlled legisla- 
ture. Most of the service-industry lobbyists 
who stormed the statehouse to fight the 
bill got the cold shoulder from legislators. 
The lawyers’ lobby won exemptions on 
fees of $750 or less for advisory services on 
an array of cases, including divorce and 
child-custody suits, but still planned to 
bring suit against the tax. The threat did 
not intimidate Dempsey Barron, chair- 
man of the Florida senate rules commit- 
tee, who called attorneys “the 
greediest, most soulless, heartless, 
blood-sucking bunch of people I 
have ever been associated with.” 

Last week the state senate and 
house approved the tax hike. By 
breaking his campaign promise, 
Martinez has won plaudits from 
Democratic legislators and grudg- 
ing respect from Republicans, who 
are relieved he never uttered those 
dreaded words income tax. But 
Martinez wants to make sure this 
monster increase will be his last. “I | 
am prepared to take an unpleasant | 
dose of tax medicine this year,” 
said the Governor, “but I do not in- 
tend to do it year after year be- | 
cause we did not do it right the first | 
time.” = 
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edent for this,” complained Stirling. “It’s | 


a jungle.” 

Despite the civic caterwauling, Crys- 
tal Beach will still have a local gov- 
ernment. It is now an unincorporated 
area administered by Galveston County, 
as are neighboring communities along 
the Bolivar Peninsula. The problem is 
that Galveston officials say they cannot 
afford to provide more than 25% of usual 
city services. Police protection has been 
reduced to Lowry and a lone sheriff's 
deputy in a patrol car. That is not much 





Crystal Beach’s defrocked mayor, Bill Stirling 





And who picks up the garbage? 
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law-and-order for a blue-collar resort 
town whose summer population swells to 
20,000. As County Commissioner Eddie 
Barr put it, “I can see 12,000 drunks 
shooting bottle rockets at each other on 
July 4th.” 

Up till now, the only fireworks have 
been provided by Crystal Beach residents, 
who have been squabbling over their local 
government since the city was incorporat- 
ed in 1971. Texas Rangers were once 
called out to restore order at a tempestu- 
ous city-council meeting. Two campaigns 
to disincorporate Crystal Beach failed. 
But the rebellion gathered steam last year 
after the city imposed a $5 beach parking 
fee and two municipal officials were in- 
dicted for misconduct. Groused former 
Mayor Hank March: “We've been putting 
up with mismanagement and ineptitude 
for 16 years.”” As Crystal Beach braces for 
the tumult of its annual Crab Festival this 
weekend, the battle continues. A petition 
has been filed demanding a recount of the 
vote, and Mayor-sort-of-elect Kelsey 
promises a lawsuit over 50 alleged elec- 
tion irregularities. Anarchy has not yet 
descended, but there are grounds for con- 
cern. One night last week a young motor- 
cyclist roared down city streets. “You 
can’t do anything to me, man,” the motor- 





| cyclist taunted the local constable who 


told him to pull over. “You've lost your 


| authority.” But the law dies hard in Tex- 


as: the truculent youth was promptly 
packed off to jail in Galveston. a 
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SHOWS AMERICA 
HOW TO COMPETE. 


Hurry! Special offers end May 5! 


CHRYSLER LeBARON COUPE 


CASH 
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PLUS SAVE $400 MORE! 


Popular Equipment Discount Package. * Air conditioning * Rear 
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PLUS SAVE $401 MORE ON COLT DL You can own a new Plymouth Voyager for as little as $183.32 a month over 72 
AND PREMIER! months, with just 10% down. Based on sticker price of $10,876 including destination 
Special Value Package. * ETR cassette radio * 13” aluminum road charges and excluding taxes. This offer is available at 10.4% Annual Percentage 
wheels © Tinted glass * Rear washer/wiper and more! Rate Financing for qualified buyers through Chrysler Credit Corporation** 


~. 7/70 Protection Plan. 


, Chrysler backs every car and truck it builds with the 

| best warranty in the business overall - 7 years or 70,000 
miles on the engine and powertrain. And 7 years or 
100,000 miles aN outer oon rust-through!? 
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| Double jeopardy: a convict suffering from AIDS in Rikers Island jail 


Double charges: Seminole Chief Billie, accused by both U.S. and Florida 





PRISONS | symbol of citizenship will not | with Washington do not men- | PSYCHIATRY 
be all-American. The Gov- | tion imperiled animals, are ex- . , 
Free Condoms ernment Printing Office dis- | empt from the act’s provisions. Hinckley Ss Odd 
. closed last week that when it Billie’s attorney, Bruce Ro- 
For Convicts Pen Pals 


Sex among inmates is forbid- 
den in prisons, but the law 
does not always reflect reali- 
ty. With AIDS on the rise and 
many prisoners in the high- 
risk group of intravenous 
drug users, the danger of an 
epidemic among convicts is 
real. The state of Vermont con- 
fronted the threat last month, 
when Governor Madeleine 
Kunin approved a policy of 
giving a condom to any prison- 
er who requested it. 

New York City, where 
AIDS is a far more serious prob- 
lem, last week decided to try a 
similar approach. Condoms 
will be made available to some 
90 homosexual inmates who 
are housed in a special wing of 








sought bids for a new ma- 
chine to produce passports, 
only two firms responded. 
One was Japanese, the other 
West German. The winner: 
Uno Seisakusho Co 
whose $1 million machine 
will begin churning out up to 
4,200 passports an hour in 
Washington this week. Yoi 
goryoko o. Or, as an Ameri- 
can might say, “Have a nice 
trip.” 


ENDANGERED SPECIES 
Charged for 
His Dinner 


The Florida panther has in- 
habited the federal endan- 


Ltd., | 


gow, says the real threat to the 
panther has been the overde- 
velopment of South Florida by 
whites; since 1978 five Florida 
panthers have been killed by 
motorists, and others have 
been shot by white hunters. 
Naturalists estimate that only 
a few dozen panthers exist in 
the Everglades today. 


NONPROLIFERATION 


Curbs on the 
Big Rockets 


It is a nightmare of the modern 
age: a group of terrorists, say, 
or a renegade nation obtains a 
nuclear warhead and then ac- 
quires the means to deliver the 





The testimony seemed a bit, 
well, schizophrenic. Appear- 
ing on behalf of John Hinck- 
ley, who attempted in 1981 to 
assassinate President Reagan, 


| Psychiatrist Glenn Miller said 


the patient had improved 
enough during his five years 
in St. Elizabeths, a Washing- 
ton mental hospital, to visit 
his parents without an escort 
But at the same time Miller 
almost casually noted that 
Hinckley’s “judgment is not 
perfect.” Asked for examples 
by Hinckley’s lawyer, Miller 
testified that the patient had 
written to convicted Mass 
Murderer Theodore Bundy 
expressing sympathy “for the 
awful position that Bundy 


Rikers Island jail. If the three- | gered species list since 1967, | deadly device. Last week the | must be in.” Hinckley had 
month trial is successful, the | but James Billie, chief of the | U.S. and six allies (Japan, Brit- | also received a letter from 
program may be expanded to | Seminole Indian tribe, argues | ain, France, West Germany, | “Squeaky’’ Fromme, who 


the rest of the city’s 14,600 
| prisoners. About half of them 
have taken drugs by injection 
and may have used contami- 
nated needles. 


that he was not always aware 
of the tawny cat’s protected 
status. In 1983 Billie killed and 
ate a panther on the Seminole 
reservation in the Everglades. 
Though the state charged Bil- 
lie with destroying an endan- 


Italy and Canada) announced 
an agreement that could make 
that scenario less likely. Each 
has promised not to export any 
missiles powerful enough to 
carry a 1,100-lb. nuclear war- 
head more than 190 miles. 


tried to shoot President Ford 


| in 1975, and had obtained the 


prison address of Killer 
Charles Manson. 

Federal District Judge 
Barrington Parker, startled by 


the disclosures, demanded to 


TRAVEL gered animal, the case lan- The negotiations, conduct- | be shown Hinckley’s corre- 
guished in local courts. After | ed in extraordinary secrecy, | spondence. Justice Depart- 

Passports lengthy debate, the Justice De- | lasted four years. Though the | ment attorneys, who opposed 
Fi Af partment has charged Billie | agreement is a small step for- | the visitation request, ordered 
rom ar with violating the 1973 En- | ward in stemming nuclear pro- | Bundy’s Florida cell searched 


When Americans travel 
abroad, they take with them 
a cherished link with their 
homeland: their passport. 
Soon, however, even that 





dangered Species Act. Al- 
though Native Americans 
have been convicted of trading 
in eagles, no court has ever de- 
cided whether Indians, whose 
hunting and fishing treaties 





liferation, it has not been en- 
dorsed by several countries 
that already produce missiles 
capable of carrying nukes, no- 
tably the Soviet Union, China 
and probably India and Brazil. 





for other Hinckley letters. Af- 
ter the testimony, hospital offi- 
cials decided that maybe the 
one-day leave wasn’t such a 
good idea after all and with- 
drew the proposal. 


Sen __________aaindmaiadiniiea: | 
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mong South Africa’s Afrikaner 

politicians, it is axiomatic that 

kragdadigheid, a 

strength, wins elections. With 
that strategy in mind, the National Party 
government of State President P.W. Bo- 
tha has been preparing for the May 6 
whites-only parliamentary elections by 
pouring on just about as much kragda- 
digheid as the country can bear. His gov- 
ernment last week was threatening to 
strike at neighboring countries that might 
be harboring anti-Pretoria guerrillas and 
was attempting to enforce harsh new reg- 
ulations against opposition demonstra- 
tions at home 

With a defiant mood of apartheid 
now, apartheid forever, Botha said in a 
BBC interview that he would never coun- 
tenance a black majority government, a 
black head of state or a scrapping of seg- 
regation in residential areas. “I am not 
prepared to sacrifice my rights so that the 
other man can dominate me with his 
greater numbers,” Botha declared. “The 
other man,” of course, is the 26 million 
blacks who live in South Africa and its 
“independent homelands” and who out- 
number the whites by more than 5 to 1 
Botha said he was prepared to grant “the 
other man” equal rights, but he quickly 
added, “I never read in the Bible that to 
be a good Christian means I must commit 
suicide to please the other man.” 

As the elections approached, Botha 
directed bellicose statements at nearby 
Zimbabwe, Botswana and Mozambique, 
charging that those countries were har- 
boring guerrillas of the African National 
Congress, the South African liberation 
movement. The State President and his 
Foreign Minister, Roelof (“Pik”) Botha, 
have been warning the A.N.C, that it 
would face such military strikes if it tried 
to disrupt the South African elections 

At home the government made an- 
other move to silence the voice of protest 
General Johan Coetzee, the national po- 
lice commissioner, announced a new 
emergency regulation banning South Af- 
ricans from doing or saying anything to 
bring about the release of people who 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Campaign of 
The Iron Fist 


A new crackdown on protesters backfires 


show of 


World 





have been detained without trial. Of the 
approximately 30,000 arrested since the 
declaration of the state of emergency last 
June, some 8,000 are believed to remain 
in detention, including about 2,000 mi- 
nors. Under the latest order it is illegal to 
participate in “any campaign, project or 
action aimed at accomplishing the re- 
lease” of detainees. Among the forbidden 
acts, said Coetzee, are the signing of peti- 
tions, the sending of telegrams and even 
the wearing of political stickers or shirts 
bearing anti-detention slogans. Also pro- 
hibited are attendance at protest gather- 
ings or any action demonstrating solidari- 
ty with those detained 

The new measures were so sweeping 
that they jabbed a public nerve and pro- 
duced a thunderous reaction both at home 


General Johan Coetzee's latest order bans protest against detentions, even on T shirts, above 








and overseas. Opposition leaders redou- 
bled their attacks against the government 
The Detainees Parents’ Support Commit- 
tee vowed that it would challenge the lat- 
est crackdown in the courts, while the 
Free the Children Alliance declared that 
the police statement “criminalizes legiti- 
mate protest.” 

Many critics, including Desmond 
Tutu, the Anglican Archbishop of Cape 
Town, and Helen Suzman, a leading op- 
position Member of Parliament, said they 
would ignore the restrictions and continue 
to speak their minds. The secretary-gen- 
eral of the South African Council of 
Churches, the Reverend Beyers Naude, 
called on the churches to do their duty 
and pray for the detainees. “If these ac- 
tions, undertaken in obedience to God’s 





demand, lead to possible charges and im- 
prisonment, so be it,” said Naude 

To protest the government action, 
Archbishop Tutu held a prayer service at 
St. George’s Cathedral in Cape Town that 
drew a crowd of more than 700. Tutu told 
the gathering: “Beware when you take on 
the Church of God. Others have tried and 
have come a cropper.” He added, “The 
government has gone crazy. I want to tell 
them that I am not going to stop calling 
for the release of detainees in or out of 
church.” Said another clergyman at the 
service, the Reverend Allan Boesak, pres- 
ident of the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches: “My plea quite openly is to rise 
up and revolt against this ban Our in- 
tegrity is at stake. This is an assault on the 
very purpose of God for this country. We 
should never accept it.” 

Among those at the Cape Town ser- 
vice was the American Ambassador to 
South Africa, Edward Perkins, who has 
| kepta low profile since he took up his pre- 
sent post last October. Though the State 
Department maintained that its policy to- 
ward South Africa had not changed, Per- 
kins’ presence was an unmistakable sig- 
nal that the US. disapproved of the Botha 
government's recent actions. In a pre- 
pared statement, Perkins expressed 
Washington’s “shock and outrage at the 
continued detention of large numbers of 
children.” He also said that the latest 
crackdown points to “the erosion of fun- 
damental liberties in this country.” 

Faced with such a fiery reaction by so 
wide a range of clergymen, opposition poli- 
ticians and Western countries, the Botha 
government staged a hasty strategic retreat 
Two days after his first statement, General 
Coetzee declared that the new policy was 





not intended to infringe on a person’s right 
to “make representations” regarding a de- 
tainee’s release, nor was it intended to “pro- 
hibit prayers for the release of a detainee 
during a bona fide religious gathering.” 
Rather, said Coetzee, the new policy was 
aimed at any action that might “incite” the 
public to “participate ina campaign” aimed 
at the release of detainees. Apparently this 
meant that while individual efforts and 
prayers might still be legal, concerted ac- 
tions and campaigns were not. 


ut the suddenly outraged opposi- 
tion refused to back off. Tutu and 
46 Anglican ministers signed a 
letter calling on President Botha 


| either to release or bring to trial all those 


now being detained without charge. The 
group said they knew they were breaking 
the ban on campaigning against the de- 
tentions, but were doing so because the 
new regulations were immoral and dan- 
gerous and “take us into the realms of to- 
talitarianism.” On Good Friday another 
group of church leaders carried crosses 
through downtown Durban to protest the 
detentions. In Cape Town and its suburbs 
a group of white women from the civil 
rights group Black Sash openly defied the 
new restrictions by standing on street cor- 
ners with posters demanding, “Why can’t 
we call for the release of detainees?” 

The government’s attempts to look 
tough were partially undermined by 
growing labor unrest. The Johannesburg 
area has been hit by a strike of 20,000 
South African Transport Services work- 
ers. Nearly 60 railway cars, mostly on 
commuter trains from the huge black 
township of Soweto outside Johannes- 
burg, were fire bombed last week, and 


many others were stoned. Several passen- 
gers were injured, and one young black 
was shot and wounded in the leg, report- 
edly as he tried to hurl a flaming torch 
into a railway car. The strike, which start- 
ed a month ago in a minor dispute be- 
tween the Transport Services and a single 
driver, quickly spread to depots all over 
the region. In addition, a postal worker 
strike in the Johannesburg and Soweto 
area was also going on, with as many as 
7,000 workers off the job at 32 offices 

All the tough tactics and attempts to 
blame foreigners for the country’s racial 
problems, however, did not quiet opposi- 
tion politicians. Zacharias de Beer, a 
founding member of South Africa’s Pro- 
gressive Federal Party, told a campaign 
rally that Foreign Minister Pik Botha was 
like a “poker player who knows his posi- 
tion is hopeless and who sometimes kicks 
the table over.”” The government's calcu- 
lation, continued De Beer, was “that if 
you can get the voters to the polls to vote 
against [A.N.cC. Leader] Oliver Tambo, 
then that will be just the injection that the 
National Party needs.” But in truth, said 
De Beer, “Mr. Tambo is not a candidate 
in this election. Nor for that matter is Sen- 
ator [Edward] Kennedy. Voters will best 
serve their own interests by looking at the 
situation here at home in South Africa.” 

Election polls show the ruling Nation- 
al Party to be far ahead, but in some 
ways it is losing. Botha set out in the cam- 
paign to show the world that South Afri- 
can whites solidly support his policy of 
modest reform of the apartheid system 
Instead, it has revealed gaping splits 
among the whites and growing unrest 
among blacks By William E. Smith. Report- 
ed by Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 


Aservice of prayer and defiance in Cape Town: Anglican Archbishop Desmond Tutu, right, with Roman Catholic Archbishop Stephen Naidoo 
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Under siege: the Prime Minister talking to reporters after a setback at the polls 


JAPAN 


Yasu, the Chips Are Down 


Nakasone is caught between the U.S. and the voters at home 


if tis not the best of times for Prime Min- 
ister Yasuhiro Nakasone. Even his 
vaunted friendship with Ronald Reagan 
could not prevent the imposition last 
week of stiff U.S. tariffs against $300 mil- 
lion worth of Japanese exports. The move 
was in retaliation against Tokyo for sell- 
ing microchips below cost on world mar- 
kets and refusing to buy more U.S. semi- 
conductors. At home, where the battle cry 
* Uriage-zei funsai!”’ (Smash the sales tax!) 
has been raised since February, Naka- 
sone’s proposed tax reforms, which in- 
clude a new 5% sales tax, have won him 
few friends. Last week the Prime Minis- 
ter’s ruling Liberal Democratic Party suf- 
fered its worst setback in 30 years in local 
elections. Concluded Tokyo Political 
Commentator Masayoshi Ito: “The Na- 
kasone administration is in its last days.” 
Leery of the backlash against Naka- 
sone’s tax proposal, provincial L.D.P. poli- 
ticians had gone so far as to ask the Prime 
Minister to stay away from the campaign 
hustings. Indeed, Nakasone has done lit- 
tle to help his dismal approval rating, 
which has plummeted from 39% to 24% 
in the past four months. Last week he 
rammed his new budget, overdue by two 
months, through a parliamentary com- 
mittee. In a three-minute session marred 
by shoving and shouting, L.D.P. Budget 
Chairman Shigetani Sunada declared the 
measure passed and adjourned the com- 
mittee. The national daily Asahi Shimbun 
called the incident a “rash act that 
shamelessly tramples down the popular 
will expressed by the local elections.” Na- 
kasone called the tactic “unavoidable.” 
The Prime Minister's supporters ar- 
gue that the tax-reform bill, along with its 
unpopular sales levy, must be passed to 
stimulate domestic economic growth. The 
plan would reduce income taxes to en- 
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courage consumer spending, creating a 
greater demand for imports. The sales 
tax, they contend, would make up for rev- 
enue lost with the cuts. An increase in 
U.S. exports to Japan would then take the 
heat out of the trade war and help stabi- 
lize the soaring yen, which has made Jap- 
anese goods more expensive abroad. Still 
despite an L.D.P. majority in parliament, 
both the tax and budget proposals face an 
uncertain future 

As the imposition of sanctions sug- 
gested, Washington is skeptical about 
whether Tokyo has the will to correct its 
$58.6 billion trade imbalance with the 
U.S. Last week U.S. Treasury Secretary 
James Baker tried to allay Japanese con- 
cern about the yen by calling a further de- 
cline of the dollar “counterproductive.” 
Nonetheless Baker complained that To- 
kyo’s proposed economic reforms “are not 
yet government policy” and warned that 
“Japan still must do more.” 

The Reagan Administration’s new 
100% tariffs were levied on some Japa- 
nese color TVs, personal computers and 
power tools. Although the sanctions will 
affect only a tiny fraction of overall bilat 
eral trade, they will hurt some Japanese 
manufacturers. But for the middlemen 
peddling Japanese microchips to foreign 
buyers, business will probably go on as 
usual. Already some American enter- 
prises dependent upon inexpensive Japa- 
nese chips are busy looking for legal loop- 
holes to exempt them from the U.S 
Japanese semiconductor agreement 
signed last year. In the meantime, tensions 
show no sign of abating. When Yasu calls 
on his friend Ron at the end of the month, 
the atmosphere is likely to be cordial but 
strained. By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 


Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 


Yukinori Ishikawa/Tokyo 





SOUTH KOREA 

Reforms 

On Hold 

El ection debates end abruptly 


he stadiums have been built. the logos 

designed, and throughout Seoul huge 
billboards count down the days until the 
opening of the 1988 Summer Olympics 
Everything in South Korea between now 
and next summer fits into a tight schedule 
that reaches a climax with the Olympics 
President Chun Doo Hwan, a former gen- 
eral, has also been fitting presidential 
politics into the program. Chun promised 
to revise the constitution so that when he 
leaves office in February 1988—the first 
Korean President to do so voluntarily 
his successor would be more democrati- 
cally chosen 

But last week in a national broadcast 
Chun announced that because of the 
pressing business of preparing for the 
Olympics, there will be no constitutional 
revision. This means that a military- 
backed candidate will almost certainly 
maintain control of the presidency. Chun 
explained that the Olympics and the 
country’s “new glorious era of democra- 
cy” would be marred by constitutional de- 
bates that “split public opinion and waste 
national energies.” 

The opposition has long criticized the 
present constitution’s indirect method of 
electing the President. The choice is made 
by an electoral college of more than 5,000 
members, whose votes may be tampered 
with or bought and whose numbers are 
weighted by law in favor of the ruling par 
ty. Instead, the opposition has stubbornly 
championed direct elections. It believes 
that under such a system its candidate 
would have a chance of defeating a mili- 
tary-supported nominee 





Chun puts politics on an Olympic calendar 


No talks with the “mess in the opposition.” 
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Most of Debi Thomas’ 
performances 





She'll be here for six grueling hours. 
It's hard, punishing drudgery, but 
champion figure skater Debi 
Thomas knows how important 
these daily practice sessions are. 

Audiences are dazzled by the 
spectacular loops and jumps in her 
freestyle routines. But that artistry 
doesn’t come easily; it requires 
perfect control, balance, and coor- 
dination. Because those are the fun- 
damentals of skating and they must 
be mastered. 

At Raytheon, we base our per- 
formance on fundamentals, too, 
Business fundamentals such as 
employing dedicated people, 


have never been seen. 







extensive research, careful design, 
and the use of sound materials and 
efficient manufacturing methods. 
And, of course, quick response to 
customers’ needs. Applying those 
basics every day enables us to pro- 
duce superior products in electron- 
ics, aviation, appliances, energy, 
construction, and publishing. 

Write for a booklet that shows 
how this philosophy produces the 
results customers want. You'll 
understand why we say, at 
Raytheon, quality starts with 
fundamentals. 

Raytheon Company, 141 Spring 
Street, Lexington, MA 02173. 
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Where quality starts with fundamentals 

















THE MERCEDES-BENZ 190 CLASS: 
THE SUBTLE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MASTERING 
THE ROAD AND MERELY COPING WITH IT. 


The road passes beneath you as always, but the 
sensations are markedly different. So is your 
state of mind. This is your first 
experience with a 190 Class se- 
dan, but already you are driving 
with calm confidence. The car 
has earned your trust. 

lt feels resolutely stable, 
going precisely where you steer it, 
refusing to waver off course or wallow 
over potholes. Even the severest bumps seem 
only a minor disturbance as the suspension 
gently quells the violence underneath. Negoti- 
ating a run of switchback turns seems more 
routine business than high drama as the car 
shifts direction nimbly in response to your steer- 
ing commands. Sports sedans might occasion- 
ally handle this adroitly, but they seldom feel 
this composed. 

Suddenly the pavement deteriorates 
into washboard gravel, but the car tracks stead- 
fastly ahead, curiously unfazed by the change 
in terrain. It occurs to you that you have yet to 
hear a squeak or rattle. The engine remains 
almost subliminally quiet, wind noise a faint 
whisper when you hear it at all. You normally 
feel an urge tostretch your legs after sitting forso 


long, but now you feel the urge to keep driving. 


© 1987 Mercedes-Bens of N.A.. Ine., Montvale, NJ 





Even if you chose the automatic transmission, 
you still find it easy to shift manual-style when 
the mood strikes, locating each 
gear by feel without glancing 
downward. Your driving has 
become pleasurably instinctive, 

as driving at its best should be. 
This ostensibly mystical 
exaltation of the driving experience 
springs from such technological ad- 
vances as “the most sophisticated steel suspen- 
sion ever put into volume production” (Britains 
Car Magazine). And the simple fact that a 190 
Class sedan is built like every Mercedes-Benz— 
not one ergonomic or safety principle sacrificed 
for the sake of cosmetic luxury or digital show- 
manship. Every detail of construction and as- 
sembly meeting universally envied standards. 
The result is a sedan that does not 
“challenge” you in the macho sports-sedan 
tradition, but rather serves as a congenial and 
supremely capable ally—at once exciting and 
obedient, responsive and considerate. The road 


provides challenge enough. 


Engineered like no other car in the world 











Believe it or not, 
there are better places 
to put this years 

IRA contribution. 


With the new tax laws, IRAs may not 
be the way to plan for retirement. That's 
because millions of taxpayers can no 
longer deduct contributions to an IRA. 

But we offer one way that might be 
right for you: our IRA Alternative 

In short, it's an approach that offers 
you, through the purchase of life insur- 
ance, a much better way to save for 
retirement than the non-deductible 
IRA. Along with the obvious advan- 
tage of having insurance protection. 

The IRA Alternative grows with money 
that’s tax-deferred. Just like an IRA. 
But that's where the similarities end. 
The IRA Alternative features no maxi- 
mum contribution. No penalty tax for 
early withdrawal. And, you can even 
borrow from it ata very competitive rate. 

For more information, contact our 
Field Representative nearest you. Or 
call us directly at the number listed 
below. 

Because when it comes to preparing 
for retirement, money in our IRA Allter- 
native is better than money in the bank. 


1S HL Financial 
eZ Heanivert vi 


Call toll-free 1-800-624-7166, ext. 150. 
In NY State, call collect (212) 869-5135, ext. 100. 


HL Financial Resources is a family of financial services 
companies whose principal member is Home Life 
Insurance Company. 








For nearly a year the government and 
the opposition have been arguing the pros 
and cons of constitutional reform. Two 
weeks ago the opposition’s two major lead- 
| ers, Kim Dae Jung and Kim Young Sam, 
pulled out of the New Korea Democratic 
Party, the largest antigovernment group in 
parliament, because they felt the N.K.D.P. 
president was about to agree to a compro- 


in the opposition,” Chun last week said he 
could not deal with a party unable to “re- 
solve its own internal problems through 
dialogue.” Critics charge that the presi- 
dent encouraged the divisions, negotiated 
only to set up a democratic facade, and 
would allow no one other than one of his 
supporters to succeed him 

That successor is likely to be Roh Tae 
Woo, another ex-general and currently 
chairman of the ruling Democratic Jus- 
tice Party. A former classmate of the 
President, Roh commanded the Seoul 
garrison that was instrumental in bring- 
ing Chun to office in the military scram- 
ble for power that followed the assassina- 
tion of President Park Chung Hee in 
1979. 

After Chun’s announcement, the op- 
position called for a renewed dialogue 
with the government and warned of polit- 
ical troubles to come. The President, how- 
ever, has expressed no desire to talk with 
| either of the Kims. In fact, the police have 
tightened security around Kim Dae Jung, 
who has been under house arrest for the 





talks, said Kim Young Sam, “resistance 
and uprisings” would be unavoidable. 
Others made similar predictions. Said 
Stephen Cardinal Kim Sou Hwan of 
Seoul, whose influence goes far beyond 
the country’s 2 million Roman Catholics: 
“The people’s dream for constitutional re- 
form, which they had expected to open a 
| new brighter era, has been miserably 
shattered.” The prelate added that South 
Korea would be “soaked with tear gas 
once again.” 

In Washington, Reagan Administra- 
tion officials publicly refused to take sides, 
saying only that the “U.S. consistently 
and steadfastly supports the development 
of democracy in Korea.”’ Privately, 

| though, State Department officials ex- 
pressed chagrin. “We're pretty disap- 
pointed about what’s happened in South 
Korea,” said one diplomat. “The whole 
situation just doesn’t look as good as it 
might, and that’s caused by all the parties 
involved, not just Chun.” 

To prevent demonstrations, some 
100,000 policemen went on alert, comb- 
ing 52 colleges and universities and de- 
taining more than 4,000 people. Offi- 
cials seized leaflets and firebombs. None- 
theless, by midweek the predictions of po- 
litical troubles came true. Throughout the 
country, 13,000 students mounted rallies 
denouncing Chun. At several campuses, 
youths battled police with homemade 








bombs and stones. Such unrest was 
not part of the President's Olympic 
| program —By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 


| Reported by K.C. Hwang/Seoul 
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past two weeks. Unless Chun reopens | 














ARGENTINA 


“Democracy Is Not Negotiable” 





A determined President moves to quell a barracks rebellion 


Pr Raul Alfonsin had already 
settled in for a long, lazy Easter week- 
end when the news reached him in his 
provincial hometown of Chascomas. 
About 130 officers and soldiers, led by 


| Army Major Ernesto Barreiro, were holed 


up in an army barracks near the city of 
Cérdoba, some 400 miles northwest of 
Buenos Aires. Barreiro had just been 
cashiered for refusing to obey a civilian 
court subpoena to answer charges of hu- 
man-rights atrocities committed in the 
1970s during the army's war against al- 
leged leftist subversives. Now, angered by 
the ongoing human-rights prosecutions, 
he and his fellow rebels were demanding 
amnesty for all accused officers. 





“Tf the crisis was a ten, Alfonsin, being the 
shrewd politician he is, made it into a 
thousand. It was the first time in 60 years 
that there was a political and civilian an- 
swer toa military provocation.” 

Barreiro and his mutineers were only 
part of the challenge to Alfonsin. The re- 
bellion spread to Campo de Mayo, the big 
army base outside Buenos Aires. At week’s 
end some 100 officers were still holding out 
while 1,000 government soldiers ringed the 
base. The display of support reflected the 
anger that has smoldered in military circles 
since 1985, when civilian judges convicted 
and sentenced five military leaders, includ- 
ing two former Presidents, for atrocities 
committed from 1976 to 1980. 








Firmly in command: Alfonsin rallies overwhelming national support against the mutineers 








The first political and civilian triumph over a military provocation in 60 years. 


Alfonsin, recognizing a severe chal- | 


lenge to his 40-month-old democratic 
rule, quickly choppered back to Buenos 
Aires. Soon government-controlled televi- 
sion channels were flashing an urgent 
message: “Democracy or dictatorship. 
Everyone come to the Congress at 5 p.m.” 
Labor leaders, human-rights activists and 
virtually the entire civilian political estab- 
lishment quickly packed the halls of Con- 
gress, while a throng of some 100,000 
massed outside. When the President defi- 


| antly proclaimed before the Congress, 


“Democracy is not negotiable,” the cham- 
ber erupted in applause. After his 15-min- 
ute speech, Alfonsin appeared on a balco- 
ny and cried, “Thank you for defending 
our democracy! Thank you!” 

Faced with overwhelming support for 
Alfonsin and his government, the muti- 
neers surrendered and Barreiro fled. The 
aborted mutiny was a triumph for Al- 
fonsin, who showed that he was firmly in 
charge. Says Author Jacobo Timerman, 


who was tortured during the military rule: 


| Barreiro simply 





In an effort to lay the “dirty war” to 
rest, Argentina’s Congress set last Feb- 
ruary as the deadline for civilians to 
lodge new complaints. Army Chief of 
Staff General Héctor Rios Erefiu report- 
edly promised army leaders that at most 
100 more officers would face charges. 
Says Timerman: “The problem was that 
in all there were about 400. The officers 
had nothing specifically against Al- 
fonsin, but they felt that Rios Erenu 
had gone against his word.” The rebels’ 


demands last week included Rios 
Erefiu’s resignation 
After the Cordoba revolt fizzled, 


vanished. Argentines 
were relieved that their young democra- 
cy had withstood that test. But other of- 
ficers who face charges dating back to 
the 1970s could follow Barreiro’s exam- 
ple. Warned one rebellious officer 
“What has happened with Major Bar- 
reiro’s refusal to appear is the tip of the 
iceberg.” —By Jill Smolowe.Reported by 
Gavin Scott/Buenos Aires 
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NICARAGUA 


Lifeline for a Rebellion 





Since the U.S. resumed military aid 
last fall to the contras in their seven-year- 
old war against the Marxist-oriented San- 
dinista government, the rebels have lefi 
their training camps in Honduras and es- 
tablished new bases inside Nicaragua. 
Their aim has been to resupply troops in the 
northern province of Jinotega. While still 
small in number, the camps are becoming 
an important adjunct to the air-supply op- 
erations that furnish rebels in Nicaragua 
with the bulk of their food and weapons. 
With the contra military effort in full 
swing last week, moderate Rebel Leader 








Ready for battle at last: insurgents along the Honduran border prepare for a trip 


With U.S. help, the contras establish vital supply links 


deep into Nicaragua's Jinotega province, 
carrying food and ammunition to contras 
in the interior. 

The lifeline begins at a camp at a hid- 
den airstrip along the Nicaraguan-Hon- 
duran border. From there, goods are piled 
into motor-driven dugouts and shipped 
down the Bocay to remote supply points. 
Much of the traffic goes through a hilltop 
base deep inside the jungle. Armed guards 
are posted outside the facility, which is lit- 
tle more than a day’s march from the 
fighting in central Jinotega. At the base, 
located some 25 miles inside Nicaragua, 
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Alfonso Robelo said he would not seek re- 
election to the directorate of the United 
Nicaraguan Opposition, the umbrella 
group that oversees contra operations. Ro- 
belo’s move, coupled with last month's res- 
ignation of fellow Moderate Arturo Cruz, 





Adolfo Calero, leader of the main contra 
military organization, the Nicaraguan 
Democratic Force. Amid the swirling polit- 
ical crosscurrents, TIME Correspondent 
Ricardo Chavira visited several contra 
bases last week in Nicaragua. His report: 


he banks of Nicaragua’s Bocay River 

were once dotted with Sumo Indian 
villages. Until the early 1980s the Sumos, 
surrounded by dense tropical forest, 
farmed and fished as they had for centu- 
ries. The Indians are gone now, forcibly 
moved to Sandinista resettlement camps, 
and the once sleepy river teems with guer- 
rillas of the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Force. Rebel dugout canoes ply the Bocay 


| could greatly strengthen the political role of 


Fresh shipments of food and guns have lifted the rebels’ spirits and their fortunes. 


boxes of ammunition and mortar rounds 
are secured beneath camouflaged tarpau- 
lins, and a radio operator maintains 
static-filled contact with forces far to 
the south. 

“This is the axis of our resupply ef- 
fort,” says a lanky guerrilla known as Co- 
mandante 42, the second in command of 
an 800-man force that protects the supply 
lines. The axis, though, is fragile. Contra 
sentries are posted up and down the river, 
but Sandinista troops may lie in ambush. 
Government patrols can call in air sup- 
port when they encounter the guerrillas. 

Even so, the perilously thin lifeline 
has lifted the contras’ spirits and military 
fortunes. “These bases are an important 
advance for us,” says Comandante 42. 
“The big difference in the past few 
months is that our men can get resupplied 
here rather than at the border.” Sandinis- 
ta troops showed just how dangerous bor- 
der supply operations can be when they 
| overran the main contra base near Ya- 
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males, Honduras, in March 1986, with a 
3,000-man force. The rebels beat back the 


| soldiers after a nine-day battle. 


The guerrillas have few illusions 
about maintaining supply lines without 
U.S. help, and they are eager to impress 
listeners with their needs. “We know 
what has been said about private aid to 
the contras,” said a rebel calling himself 
Renato, who heads a 500-man unit that 
helps guard the supply line. “But when 
the American Government was not pro- 
viding assistance, we suffered. People nat- 
urally saw us as losing the war.” 

While resumption of U.S. aid allowed 
the contras to return to the Bocay region, 
the area has changed greatly through 
Sandinista resettlement efforts. “Before 
they took our aid away we had many sup- 
porters among the civilian population 
here,” said Renato. “We could walk 
around unarmed. The people sold us food, 
and we had many secret couriers. Now 
the civilians are gone. When the Sandinis- 
tas took our people away, we lost an im- 
portant base of support. We have to walk 
days and days to find civilians.” 


ull, many of the contras say they are 

making progress. “We used to have to 
battle daily,” said a veteran guerrilla 
named Hernan, recalling combat two 
years ago. “The Sandinistas were always 
on top of us, attacking. Now they are giv- 
ing up territory, and we are the ones on 
the offensive.” Guerrillas say they have 
downed five Sandinista battle helicopters 
in the past two months with Soviet-made 
SA-7 missiles bought with U.S. aid, a 
claim the Sandinistas deny. One rebel 
said contra forces in the area have 40 of 
the Soviet-made antiaircraft weapons and 
expect delivery of 200 more. 

No one, however, takes the Sandinis- 
tas lightly. A guerrilla named Huaspaca 
recalled fighting last February in the Ma- 
tagalpa region to the south: “It was rough, 
and the Sandinistas invaded our positions. 
They use less men than before, but they 
employ a lot more artillery.” Added a con- 
tra known as Chicle, who was a sergeant 
in former President Anastasio Somoza’s 
National Guard: “The Sandinistas use ev- 
erything at their disposal. When they are 
in trouble, they call in air support or artil- 
lery. Under those circumstances we have 
to curtail our operations. They are capa- 
ble in war, but remember they are being 
advised by the Cubans and Soviets, who 
are very experienced in warfare.” 

The contras in the jungle watch Con- 
gress almost as closely as they do the San- 
dinista forces. The rebels are aware that 
congressional ire over U.S. arms sales to 
Iran, and the subsequent use of proceeds 
to supply the contras, could mean another 
aid cutoff. The guerrillas claim to be un- 
daunted, but the claim does not ring alto- 
gether true. Declared Chicle: “If Congress 
stops our aid, fine. But they can’t stop our 
will to fight. It’s stupid to say that that 
wouldn't hurt us profoundly. However, we 
will keep fighting any way we can.” w 
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The Xerox 6020 Memorywriter makes 
changes in a flash. 

With the 6020 electronic typewriter, you can change 
a document as quickly as you change your mind. That's 
because you can type the entire text into the memory 
before it goes on the page. 

Retyping a whole page just to revise a single 
paragraph is history. At the touch of a key, the 6020 can 
move blocks of text within a document, or even from 
one document to another. It even has special features 
like boldface type, automatic table setup and right- 
margin justification. 

Best of all, the Xerox 6020 Memorywriter is easy to 
use. No confusing codes or complex commands. 

And if you do have questions, you 
can count on the support and — 
service of Team Xerox. 

The Xerox Memorywriter 
“Trip to Remember” Sweepstakes could 
make a quick change in your life. 

Want a quick change of scenery? Enter our 
Sweepstakes and you could win a trip for two to 
Hawaii. Los Angeles. Or New York. Or a cruise to 
Alaska or the Caribbean. 

From April Ist through June 30th, call your Xerox 
Memorywriter representative for a demonstration. 
You'll get a Matching Game Card and a chance at our 
Grand Prize—an unforgettable “Trip to Remember.” 

For the local Xerox sales office, authorized Xerox 
dealer or sales agent nearest vou, call 1-800-TEAM- 
XRX, ext. 191B (1-800-832-6979, ext. 191B). Call soon. 
Or you could miss out on some fond memories. 


Xerox — out the genius in you. 
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vy key. To obtain rules. game piece. entry form and entry 
uation, write to: XEROX Request. PO. Box 3293, Syosset 
NY 11775 by S/4U87 Void where prohibited. Matching Game and 
Sweepstakes end June 40, 1987. 
XEROX © and 6120 are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION 
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Spoils of the Saharan Sands 


World — 


Defeated Libyan troops leave a trove of weapons behind 


t the Ouadi-Doum air base, the 

stench of death was overpowering. 
Inside the onetime Libyan stronghold, 
which was overrun by Chadian troops in 
March, the unburied bodies of five Libyan 
pilots lay in a pit. Nearby, some 30 Soviet 
and Czech jet fighters, half of them un- 
scathed, glittered in the sun. The aircraft 
were a small part of the advanced Soviet 
bloc weaponry that the forces of Libya's 
Colonel Muammar Gaddafi left behind as 
they fled. The value of the abandoned ma- 


| tériel, along with the base itself and Liby- 


an armaments lost in other desert battles, 
was estimated at nearly $1 billion 

The victory at Ouadi-Doum capped a 
remarkable Chadian drive that has all but 
ended 3% years of Libyan occupation of 
the north. When Western reporters 
toured battle sites recently, they found ev- 
idence that Gaddafi’s fleeing troops had 
in some places laid down their arms with- 
out firing a shot. Near the oasis town of 
Faya-Largeau, the Libyans abandoned a 
column of Soviet-made T-55 tanks with 
the keys still in the ignition 


Desert harvest: the loot included missiles and radar installations 
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After the rout: the victors at Quadi-Doum 


The armaments were a bonanza for 
Chadian forces, which routed the enemy 
by attacking aboard Toyota pickup trucks 
mounted with light machine guns. 
Among the haul were more than 200 
tanks and armored personnel carriers, 
countless rounds of ammunition and two 
giant early-warning radar systems, West- 
ern intelligence experts were delighted by 
the capture of three batteries of Soviet- 


made SA-6 surface-to-air missiles com- 


plete with radar guidance systems 









Mint condition: captured Soviet-made SA-6 antiaircraft battery 


Grounded bird: heavily armed Mi-24 Hind helicopter gunship 


ee 


In spite of the magnitude of his vic- 
tory, Chadian President Hisene Habré 
still has problems to solve. Foremost 
among them: he must reach an accord 
with Rebel Leader Goukouni Oueddei, a 
former President of Chad himself and 
Gaddafi ally whose forces last year joined 
with Habreé’s to help defeat the Libyans. 
But after an unproductive meeting last 
week between Goukouni and Ivory Coast 
President Félix Houphouét-Boigny, who 
is trying to mediate between the two lead- 
ers, the President and the rebel com- 
mander reportedly remain far apart on is- 
sues ranging from Chad’s provisional 
constitution to Goukouni’s role in a new 
government 

Gaddafi, for his part, emerged last 
week in Tripoli for a bizarre 20-second 
appearance marking the anniversary of 
the 1986 U.S. bombing raid on Libya 
After stepping onto a platform before 
an audience of some 500 mostly foreign 
guests, Gaddafi inexplicably turned 
around and left. Aides could not ac- 
count for the mercurial leader’s sudden 
exit, which left the four-day anti-Ameri- 
can get-together to speakers ranging 
from American Indian militants to sea- 
soned °60s radicals and at least one Brit- 
ish Labor M.P. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Tala Skari/Ouadi-Doum 








If the world were a perfect place, 
you wouldn't need 
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The real world 
includes long 
stretches of traffic, 
terrible weather and 
serious demands on your 
car. So, may we suggest that 
you consider a car intelligently 
designed to handle the real world? 
We're suggesting you consider 
Buick LeSabre. Not because it's 
perfect, but because it is so good 
at the things that really count. For 
example... 

For adults 

Those of us who have gradu- 
ated to adulthood appreciate cer- 
tain significant accommodations to 
reality. A glance at LeSabre's inte- 
rior tells you it's rich and hand- 
some. Sit in it and you find some- 
thing even better: true support 
combined with deep luxury. And 
the available 6-way power control 
seat puts a wide range of adjust- 
ments at fingertip control. 

While you're sit- 
ting in that seat, do 
another reality 
check and 
you'll find 
another 
surprise: 
room. You 
have to 
stretch 
to reach 
the far 
side. Clearly, 
Buick is an automobile built for 
adult pleasure. 
In the long run 

The real world is not kind to 
automobiles. Rain, rocks, potholes, 
mud, salt, ice and humanity all take 
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is 


a Buick. 


their toll. Buick is 


Take something as funda- 
mental as the paint. The LeSabre 
finish starts seven layers down. 
First, the body is immersed in a 
phosphate cleaning solution. Then 
it is electrically charged to provide 
a magnetic attraction for paint. 
Only then does the first primer coat 
go on. After the primer coat is wet- 
sanded by hand, a 
platoon of robots 
applies two sepa- 
rate layers of color 
enamel, dancing 
and whirling to 
cover every surface 
evenly and com- 
pletely. 

Finally, two coats 
of clear acrylic enamel are added 
to provide a deep, lustrous finish to 


keep your Buick handsome through 


years Of life's 
abuses. 


Where better really matters. 


&: 


prepared to fight back. 














Buick LeSabre Sedan 







To drive 

When all is said and done, the 
real test of satisfaction with a car 
happens behind the steering 
wheel. And Buick is just what the 
driver ordered. 

LeSabre's big 3.8-litre V-6 with 
sequential-port fuel injection is 
there to do the job quietly, easily, 
reliably. Fully independent suspen- 
sion not only smooths the ride but 
also grips the road in a highly 
sporting manner. 

Until the world we live in 
perfects itself, may we suggest 
that you buckle up and see your 
Buick dealer for a test drive in 
an automobile 
that can make 
reality 
enjoyable. 
Really. 
For more 
information, 
a brochure or 
a test drive, call 
1-800-87-BUICK 
(1-800-872-8425). 
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See your dealer for the terms and conditions 
of this limited warranty. 
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TEST RIDE GIVES 
CYCLIST TASTE OF 
THE GOOD LIFE 


ke a test ride tha 
allows you to experience fi firsthand the 
ops and stylish design, precision handling, 
and ease of Schwinn's ready-to-ride light- 
weight ten speeds. 
Your Schwinn dealer will pro- 
fessionally fit your bicycle to the 
way you like to ride. Then he 
backs your purchase with a 
Free 30-day check up and 
Schwinn's famous No Time 
Limit Warranty.” 

Go for a ride in a style all 
your own...test ride a 
Schwinn at your participating 

Schwinn dealer today. 




























e ride of your life. 


s CALL 1800 247-7222 
igo? for the participating Authorized Schwinn Dealer nearest you. 


, 7 *See your Authorized Schwinn Dealer for details on Schwinn’s warranty. © 1987 Schwinn Bicycle Co., Chicago 
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Tales from a Time of Terror 


World | 











A novel su} suppressed for 20 years pr ‘obes the Stalinist era 


he author sits at a rough wooden tres- 

tle table in his country house near 
Moscow, thumbing through a stack of 
page proofs for his novel. “This book is 
about power,” he says. “Stalin was con- 
sciously aware of the uses of power, the 
abuses of power, how to get power and 
how to keep power. He could have debat- 
ed with Machiavelli because he would 
have considered that Machiavelli knew 
less about power than he did.” 

This week an obscure literary journal, 
Druzhba Narodov (Friend- 
ship of Peoples), will publish 
the first of three monthly in- 
stallments of Anatoli Ryba- 
kov’s startling novel, Chil- 
dren of the Arbat, which 
takes place during Stalin’s 
reign of terror. The publica- 
tion has been eagerly antici- 
pated by Soviet intellectuals 
for more than a year, and 
many are hailing it as the lit- 
erary event of their genera- 
tion. People who have al- 
ready read the novel are 
heaping praise on it. “This is 
a great book, a greal mo- 
ment in our literature,” de- 
clared Poet Yevgeni Yevtu- 
shenko. “Rybakov was the 
man to do this. He is old 
enough to be a witness to 
that time. Mother History 
chose him. After this, it will 
be impossible to have the 
same history books in our li- 
braries and schools.” 

The man Mother Histo- 





NKVD and finally a full-fledged agent. 
Some of the most vivid scenes in the novel 
are detailed descriptions of NKVD investi- 
gations, arrests and interrogations 
Parallel with the story is a secondary 
plot that focuses on Stalin and his actions 
Rybakov, relying on both fact and imagi- 
nation, attempts to enter Stalin’s mind 
and to understand the process of cunning 
and paranoia that led him to terrorize an 
entire nation. In lengthy internal solilo- 
quies that some readers of the manuscript 





Rybakov's work may be the most important Soviet novel since Doctor Zhivago 





ry chose is a vigorous 
76-year-old with the stature 
and stubbornness of a fireplug, but by no 


| means a political dissident. He is a deco- 





rated war veteran, a believer in Commu- 
nism and a well-established Soviet writer 
His best-known previous book was Heavy 
Sand, a story about the sufferings of Jews 
in a Nazi-occupied Ukrainian village. 
Children of the Arbat sheds light on 
the dark corner of Soviet history when 
Stalin ruled his country through fear. The 
title refers to a circle of young friends who 
live with their families in a building at 51 
Arbat Street, near the center of Moscow. 
The main character is Sasha Pankratov, a 
Young Communist League leader at an 
engineering institute. He is arrested on an 
obviously false political charge, interro- 
gated by the secret police of the NKVD 
(predecessor of the KGB) and sentenced to 
Siberian exile. Some of his friends try to 
organize a protest petition. A few people 
sign it, but most find excuses not to. One 
of them becomes an informer for the 
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The long delay is over: 





have found deeply disturbing, Stalin cold- 
ly ruminates on what Rybakov calls the 
“technology of power.” At one point the 
tyrant says, “A state apparatus that is a 
reliable executor of the supreme will must 
be kept in a state of fear. That fear will 
then be passed on to the people.” 

The book ends with the assassination 
of Sergei Kirov, the Leningrad party lead- 
er, whose death in 1934 was used by Stalin 
as an excuse to launch the bloodiest of the 
purges. The novel strongly suggests, as do 
a number of Western historians, that Sta- 
lin was responsible for the murder 

Many intellectuals consider Children 
of the Arbat to be the most important 
work of fiction by a Soviet author since 
Boris Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago, not 
least because it treats subjects that Soviet 
literature has never dealt with before. 
Rybakov’s book is an attempt to come to 
literary terms with the Stalin era, just 
as Pasternak tried to give literary mean- 


“We cannot bring up our children on lies.” 





ing to the Russian revolution and civil 
war of his own generation. But unlike 
Doctor Zhivago, which first appeared 
in Italian, Children of the Arbat is 
coming out in its author’s native land and 
language. 

The book’s publication is due in large 
part to Rybakov’s patience. Says he: 
“Twice before, in 1966 and 1978, it was 
announced that this book would be pub- 
lished. Both times it was stopped. This 
time I believe it will succeed.” For all 
those 20 years Rybakov re- | 
jected offers to publish it in | 
the West despite the frustra- | 
tion of repeated rejection by 
Soviet authorities. “My peo- 
ple and my country need this 
novel,” he says, “It must be 
published at home before it 
is published abroad.” 

The book obviously has 
high-level support. No appa- 
ratchik would have dared 
authorize it without power- 
ful political backing. Ryba- 
kov does not know if Party 
Leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
has seen it or cleared it. 
“The reason it is being per- 
mitted now must be that 
those on high must have felt 
it was timely and needed,” 
says Rybakov. “They must 
have realized that until we 
have eliminated the conse- 
quences of Stalinism in the 
psychology of our people we 
cannot move further for- 
ward. If we say we wish to 
live honestly and truthfully, 
then we must be truthful 
about the past. We cannot bring up our 
children on lies.” 

The first to agree with that proposi- 
tion was Alexander Tvardovsky, former 
editor of the literary journal Novy Mir, 
which in 1962 published Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich, a book about life in a Stalinist 
prison camp. Tvardovsky ran a notice in 
1966 saying that the first part of Children 
of the Arbat would appear in 1967. It nev- 
er did. In 1978 another monthly, Oktyabr, 
included Children of the Arbat in a list of | 
books to be serialized in 1979. But again 
the year passed with neither publication 
nor explanation. The version that begins 
running this week in Druzhba Narodov, a 
publication of the Soviet Writers Union, is 
600 pages long and will appear in the 
magazine’s April, May and June issues. 
Rybakov expects that a Soviet publishing 
house will eventually produce a hardback 
edition. 
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Children of the Arbat is a popular suc- 
cess even before its appearance. The 
manuscript has been read and comment- 
ed upon by half a dozen newspapers and 
magazines. Druzhba Narodov long ago 
stopped selling subscriptions because its 
limited press run of 150,000 copies has al- 
ready been sold out. Thousands of 
would-be readers are on waiting lists for 
library copies, and subscribers report that 
friends are begging to read their copies. 
The black-market price of the April issue 
of Druzhba Narodov, which sells for 1 ru- 
ble 10 kopecks ($1.65), is expected to 
soar to more than 50 rubles ($75) 
Meanwhile, foreign publishers are 
bidding briskly for rights, with offers 
reportedly running past $100,000. 

Like Solzhenitsyn's work, Chil- 
dren of the Arbat is highly autobio- 
graphical and is as much nonfiction 
as fiction. Rybakov spent his child- 
hood at SI Arbat Street, where 
much of the action takes place. 
Many of the book’s characters, in- 
cluding Stalin, his private secretary 
Alexander Poskrebyshev and Sergei 
Kirov, are real people. Most of the 
fictional characters are also pat- 
terned after actual Soviet citizens 

“Sasha Pankratov is me, of 
course,” says Rybakov of the main 
fictional character. “The parents are 
my own parents. The relatives and 
friends are fictional, but they are 
made up from parts of those I knew 
in my youth, so they are partly real 
people too. Every writer writes 
about his childhood.” 

Rybakov's early life was dis- 
tressingly similar to many others in 
the Moscow of the 1930s, years of 
terror on a mass scale. He was 
yanked from his automotive-engi- 
neering studies in November 1933 
during the political purges. Afler a 
week's interrogation he was sen- 
tenced to three years of exile in Sibe- 
ria. He was charged under Article 
58, a law used to arrest people for 
“assisting” in counterrevolutionary 
activity even though they had no 
idea what they were supposed to 
have done wrong and there was no 
evidence to support the charges. The 
article was a convenient catchall 
that secret-police officials used to 
fulfill their quotas for arrests 

“IT went through the Lubyanka and 
Butyrka,” Rybakov says, referring to the 
main prison processing centers in Mos- 
| cow for political prisoners. From the Bu- 
tyrka interrogation, which he describes in 
considerable detail in the novel, he was 
sent into exile in a series of villages in 
western Siberia. Rybakov shows a visitor 
photographs of himself as a handsome, 
dark-haired young man with laughing 
eyes. Then he shows photos of a grim, 
tired, middle-aged-looking man with 
dead eyes. “The difference was only one 
| year between these pictures,” he explains 
| “I was very depressed after the arrest, for 
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I had done nothing. But I soon found out 
from others that if you did nothing you 
only got three years. If | had done some- 
thing, they would have given me ten 
years.” 

Rybakov was lucky. In the still more 
terrible sweeps that took place later on, 
innocent victims were sentenced to long 
terms in labor camps or, in many cases, 
shot. The Siberian exile that the author 
endured was mild by comparison. After 
his three-year sentence, Rybakov drifted 
from village to village, taking jobs as var- 





Rule by fear: the dictator and his purge-trial prosecutor 
The lucky innocent ones got only three years in Siberia 


ied as truck driver and ballroom dance in- 
structor. He never stayed at one place 
more than a few months because his rec- 
ord as an “Article S8er” made him vul- 
nerable to rearrest by authorities and to a 
prison-camp sentence 

All those experiences were raw mate- 
rial for his novel, but it was only after the 
passage of many years—and his 1960 “re- 
habilitation”—that Rybakov could bring 
himself to attempt the actual writing. “I 
felt almost ashamed of what happened to 
me, because my sentence was brief and 
not very difficult alongside those who 
really suffered—those who were shot or 





who spent 16 or 17 years in camps and 
came home with their health destroyed,” 
Rybakov says. “And for many years I 
knew that because of my record, anything 
I wrote would never be published. But I 
did some writing anyway, and during the 
war I left all my notes with my parents in 
Moscow.” 

After fighting with the Red Army as 
far as Berlin and winning medals for 
heroism, Rybakov returned home. “I 
went to the house at No. 51 Arbat, and 
suddenly it all came rushing back to me, 

vivid and strong,” he says. “All my 
friends, my comrades, were gone 
some killed in the war, some killed 
before it, some gone to other things. 
I began moving toward the book 
then.” 

But before Rybakov could tackle 
it, he built a successful career as a 
children’s novelist, winning praise 
for his first novel, The Dirk, in 1950 
and following it with a sequel, The 
Bronze Bird, in 1956. Next came 
two more teen stories, The Adven- 
tures of Krosh and Krosh’s Vacation, 
written in the early 1960s 

By then the country was in the 
midst of the cultural thaw of Khru- 
shchev's destalinization, a time of 
extraordinary ferment in the arts 
Rybakov wrote an anti-Stalinist 
novel, Summer in Sosnyak, about a 

. girl whose parents were killed in the 
1937 purges. It was relatively mild 

: politically and appeared in Novy 
Mir but was later suppressed until 
the publication of Rybakov’s col- 
lected works in 1982. In 1964 he 
started Children of the Arbat, but by 
that time the thaw was over and the 
long twilight of the Brezhnev era 
was setting in. “Tvardovsky, the 
courageous Novy Mir editor, told 
me, ‘I'm a great fan and admirer of 
yours, but I can’t do a thing Ry- 
bakov says. “He said the magazine 
was in trouble, and he could not get 
the book published. Who objected to 
it? They never say. It’s just some- 
body higher up. Always somebody 
higher up.” 

It is clear why some people 
would voice powerful objections 
The book’s characters represent a 
cross section of Soviet society of 
the Stalinist era. Those who lived 

through it can see themselves in the story, 
and the portrait is not always pretty 
“There is much that will be appearing for 
the first time,” Rybakov said. “Many peo- 
ple of my generation will recognize them- 
selves. This is an important step 
politically.” 

Rybakov intends to take two more such 
political and literary steps. “I have already 
started the next part of the story, with the 
working title /935 and Other Years. That 
will go through 1938.” he says. “Then I 
want to write a third volume to cover the 
war. If God grants me six more years, I can 
do it.” —By James O. Jackson/Moscow 
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If you like to run the road less traveled... 


= 


Driving a highly maneuverable, 
high performance car takes you 
down life's most exciting roads. 


© 1986 Audi 





You're ready for an Audi. 
At Audi, we engineer cars for those who believe innovation and performance are 


the essence of driving excitement. 

It is a design philosophy intended "to challenge conformity.’ And it is a philosophy 
that yields some rather impressive results. 

That is why an aerodynamic Audi 5000 not only races with the wind but 
against it as well. 

It is why the front-wheel drive system of an Audi allows for impressive traction and 
control even in adverse weather conditions. 

It is how Audi became one of the first to pioneer such revolutionary engineering 
coups as computerized Anti-Lock Brakes (ABS) and the remarkable all-wheel drive 
system of the Audi Quattro. 

And it is the reason that — no matter what model Audi you buy— Audi engineering 
delivers a car that handles expertly, brakes with assurance, and helps transport you 
safely in an environment of true performance luxury. (Qualities that, for the fourth 
straight year, have earned Audi a place on Car and Driver's 10 Best list.) 

So if you're looking for the intelligent alternative to BMW and Mercedes, test 
drive an Audi soon. And see why— if you like to run the road 


less-traveled — you're ready for an Audi. yy 
? wered by the Audi Assurance System™ which includes o 6-year lumited worranty agonst corrosion perforation, ““s ——e 





worranty on m, a 3-year membership 





THE WORLD'S 


LONGEST ROAD RALLY: 
COMPELLING. GRUELING. 
OUT OF THIS WORLD. 


BY BROCK YATES 
ince the dawn 
of the age of 
technology, 
the most daring 
members of 
our species 
have squeezed 
into all manner of cap- 
sules and containers in 
the name of science and 
the expansion of man’s 
horizons. Two people 
recently circumnavigated 
the globe nonstop in an 
airplane cockpit the size 
of a bathtub. An uncom- 
fortable space, to be 
sure, things were further 
compounded by the deaf- 
ening noise of the plane’s 
engine. Others have 
poked around the hulk of 
the Titanic in a submarine 
about as commodious as 
an oil drum. Some plunge 
into the ocean inside 





te A ae 
imagine driving round-the-clock, for 8,000 miles, monitoring every second of driving 
to average exactly 48.2 mph.with only a few chances to rest. 


bathyspheres to explore 
its murky depths. 

Such is the urge for 
adventure that lurks in 
the hearts of most of us, 


although we are generally 


restricted to vicarious 
participation, having 
more mundane needs to 
fulfill—like buying food 
and paying rent. James 
Thurber’s Walter Mitty 
acted for us all in his 
secret life. And frankly, 
there's precious little 
more we can do to an- 
swer the call of destiny 
other than to follow the 
exploits of others. 

But there is an alterna- 
tive. It is called “One Lap 
of America” (official 
name: Uniroyal Goodrich 
One Lap of America). It 
offers, ina modest way, a 
shot at adventure, other- 





wise unavailable to the 
average citizen. Unless, 
of course, he or she is 
willing to become en- 





This experience has been described as 
“going to the moon with your closest friends 























cased in 
a litter-filled 
automobile with two or 
three other humans and 

remain there for a week, 
while navigating almost 

8,000 miles of wild roads 
within the continental 
United States. < 

But requirements of 
the One Lap are fairly 
stringent. Contenders 
must log well over 1,000 
miles, every 24 hours. If 
contestants are to oper- 
ate within the speed 
limit, which the rules 
require, it becomes ap- 
parent that One Lap of 
America is nonstop, in- 
cessant, unrelieved, con- 
tinuous, perpetual. Only 
at the halfway point are 
cabin-fever-crazed en- 
trants permitted relief. 
There, at Redondo 
Beach, California—4,000 
miles from the start in 
Detroit—participants 
are finally permitted an 
18-hour overnight rest 
stop. Otherwise, it’s “on 
the road again” around 
the clock. 

This may well be a 
severe test of composure 
for the 100-odd teams 
who will participate in 
this year’s One Lap. 








_inside a garbage 
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WHY ONE LAP OF 


AMERICA? 


s founder and 
organizer of 


I admit that’s 
a valid ques- 
tion. This is 
the fourth 
time we'll be running the 
One Lap, and we're still 
seeking the answer. It 
has something to do with 
automobiles, adventure 
and that 20th-century 
siren call of the open 
road. Since the One Lap’s 
inaugural in 1984, more 





Two men from 
Connecticut were in 
Jacksonville, Florida, on the final 

2,000 miles of the jaunt. Eyes 

burning, nerves frayed, stomachs churning 
from junk food, they passed an entrance 


this road rally, 


Rally. But, he can com- 
pete in the One Lap of 
America if he meets the 
requirements: over 21, a 
good driving record and 
of sound mind and body. 
That's where the Walter 
Mitty factor comes in. A 
lot of guys have gone 
home from One Lap to 
tell their pals “me and 
Parnelli” tales. 

In past events, nerves 
have become frayed 
enough to cause muti- 
nies. In 1984, one driver 


to the airport. “Stop the car,” screamed the 
co-driver. “Let me out. I can’t stand it 

any more!” He was last seen rushing into 
the night, headed for the airport 





FROM WHENCE 


IT CAME 


he One Lap 
did not leap 
full-blown onto the 
automotive scene 
in 1984. One might 
describe it as the 
second cousin of 
the woolly Cannonball 
Sea-to-Shining-Sea Me- 
morial Trophy Dash—an 
unabashed race from New 
York to Los Angeles that 
started in 1971. With 
famed race driver Dan 
Gurney by my side, we 
won the first Cannonball 
at the wheel of a Ferrari 
Daytona, becoming the 
first to cross the United 
States, coast to coast, in 
under 36 hours. 

When asked by the 
Los Angeles Times what 
speeds were required to 
record such a prodigious 
time, Gurney stated, 

“We never exceeded 
170 mph.” 

The Cannonball was 
run four more times, with 
all manner of subterfuges: 
priestly disguises, bogus 
police cars and ambu- 
lances, all employed to 
delude the lawmen along 
the route. 

The Cannonball had 
one rule: there were no 
rules. That elicited some- 
thing less than complete 







support from the various 
state highway patrols. 

Today, the early Can- 
nonballs are the stuff of 
legend that prompted the 
creation of four motion 
pictures: Cannonball 
Run, Cannonball Run II, 
Gumball Rally and 
Cannonball. 

These old events 
were, frankly, just good- 
natured nose-thumbings 
at the establishment. But 
during the last one, run 
in 1979, I knew it would 
be the final Cannonball. 
Yet, the raffish flavor of 
these events seemed 
worth salvaging. 

So today, by replacing 
raw speed with endur- 
ance, as we do with One 
Lap, we maintain some of 
the epic quality of adven- 
ture, while operating 
below the speed limit. 
(The average speeds of 
One Lap are under 50 
mph, and they are rigidly 
controlled throughout the 
run. We've logged more 
than 2.5 million miles of 
driving with no accidents.) 

I confess, | feel a lot 
better running within the 
confines of the law. Some 
would describe that as 
maturity. Actually, it’s just 
simple aging. 


es | can’t run in the Daytona 





terminal and a return to sanity. 


returned to his car after a 
brief gas stop, only to find 
his navigator absent. An 
ensuing search of the 
neighborhood revealed 
nothing. Hours later, a 
call to the absentee’s 
home found him sitting by 
the hearth. The madness 
of nonstop driving had 
addled his brain. He sim- 
ply fled the automobile, 
made his way to the 
nearest airport and flew 
home. 


than 1,000 hearty souls 
have run the rally. Top 
professionals like former 
World Champion Phil Hill 
and Indy 500 Champion 
-arnelli Jones have taken 
on the challenge, as have 
not-so-well-known pro- 

| fessionals: doctors, law- 
N yers and blue-collar 

)\ tradesmen. 

) The average car nut 








Personal expression: Whether it's a passenger car or a 
lightweight truck, as long as the vehicle passes inspection, 
anything goes! 


500 or the Monte 





If you like to run against the wind... 


An Audi driver 
seldom worries about which 
way the wind is blowing. 


© 1986 Audi 





You're ready for an Audi. 


It isn't that an Audi isn't susceptible to the wind. Like all cars, Audis have to deal 
with head winds, tail winds and crosswinds alike. 

But, unlike most cars, the Audi 5000S has been engineered to offer as little 
resistance to the wind as possible. 

Which puts the owners of the 5000S in a rather enviable position. The car they 
bought for its good looks just happens to be one of the most aerodynamically efficient 
luxury sedans in the world. With the incredibly low drag coefficient of 0.32. 

In fact, virtually everything about an Audi is designed to reduce drag. From its 
flush-mounted windows to its aerodynamically correct alloy wheels, the Audi's shape 
not only runs against the wind, but also outsmarts it 

Couple that shape with front-wheel drive (which Audi pioneered over half a 
century ago) and our optional Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS) and the result is a car 
that handles responsively. Stops precisely. And slips through the wind quietly. 
(Qualities that, for the fourth straight year, have earned Audi a place on Car and 
Driver's 10 Best list.) 

If you're now in the process of deciding which German performance sedan best 
suits you— the Mercedes, BMW or Audi—we urge you to test drive an Audi 5000S 
And experience for yourself the feeling of running against the wind 
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HOW DO YOU RUN ONE LAP OF AMERICA? 








o the uniniti- 
ated, a rally in- 
volves a few sports 
cars gathering in 
a shopping center 
parking lot on a 
Sunday afternoon 
to embark on a jaunt in 
the country. That’s pretty 
tame stuff. Actually, a 
rally is a time-distance 
contest that requires 
competitors to runa 
route, while maintaining 
an exact schedule down 
to a fraction of a second. 
If you stray off the course, 
or arrive at a checkpoint 
either too late or too early, 
penalty points are accrued. 
The team (generally a 
driver and navigator) with 
the fewest penalty points 
wins. 

In the old days, rally 
time was calculated with 
a pencil, pad and a calcu- 
lator. Today, One Lap 
teams operate with exotic 
on-board computers that 
calculate average speed 
to the split second. When 
you consider that the last 
two One Laps were won 
by less than a minute, 
after 8,000 miles of driv- 
ing, then you begin to 
realize how adventurous 
a sport this really is. 

Along the One Lap 
route are a series of spe- 
cial rally sections or 
“Stages.” Here, the route 
(unknown to the contes- 
tants) is dotted with 
checkpoints. Arriving at 
one of these timing sta- 
tions ahead or behind 
schedule—timed to the 
second—accrues penalty 
points. Considering the 

built-in fatigue factor 
of the endless 
» driving, these 

















Checking in: Every second counts. If contenders arrive at 


official checkpoints too early or too late, they are hit with 


penalty points. 


rally stages can frazzle 
the coolest of minds. 

This year a new com- 
ponent has been added: a 
“Performance Class” for 
production-type automo- 
biles will challenge the 
rally sections and engage 
in a series of high-speed 
runs on some of 
America’s most famous 
road courses and test 
tracks. 

Audi driver John Buf- 
fum, ten-time U.S. pro- 
fessional rally champion 
and the 1985 winner of 
One Lap, will be the man 
to beat. (He finished 
second in the 1986 event 
by a mere 9 seconds!) He 
will be at the wheel of a 
surefooted Audi 5000 CS 
Turbo Quattro for the 





third year in a row. Says 
Buffum, “One Lap may be 
the toughest race of its 


a ee 


Lead Driver: | Karl Chevalier 


Finished 25 seconds later 


kind anywhere. You're 
looking at 8,000 miles, 
through all kinds of 
weather and terrain, with 
many stages where split- 
second timing is a must. 
We have a great team, a 
great car and we're sure 





along the One Lap. 


John 


Staying on course: Team members keep their eyes on the 
road and on the computer reports they use to guide them 





going to give it our best.” 
This Colchester, Ver- 
mont, professional is 
expected to face deter- 
mined competition from 
Indianapolis 500 star 
Chip Ganassi, who’s driv- 
ing a factory-sponsored 
Dodge Daytona Shelby Z. 

Buffum, Ganassi and 
other top drivers will 
compete on many tracks: 
the Indianapolis Raceway 
Park drag strip, site of 
the famed U.S. Nationals; 
road courses at Laguna 
Seca, Monterey, Califor- 
nia; Road Atlanta, 
Gainesville, Georgia; 
Lime Rock Park, Lime 
Rock, Connecticut; and 
the Mid-Ohio Sports Car 
Course, Lexington, Ohio; 
as well as the Uniroyal 
Goodrich high-speed test 
oval at Laredo, Texas, 
where speeds of 150 mph 
will be reached. 








Buffum 


34 points Audi 5000 Turbo Quattro 51 points 





Jominy 
Finished 125 seconds later 


Timing is everything: In 1986, only 9 seconds made the difference between coming in first 
and coming in second. Will the 1987 One Lap be a close call? 





SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


EQUIPPING A WINNER 


hile all 

the auto- 

mobiles 

which 

compete in 

One Lap are 

ostensibly 

5 like the one you take to 
grandma's house each 

' Thanksgiving, you might 

want to consider a bit of 

‘ extra equipment before 
embarking on an 8,000- 
mile rally: 









1. Dashboard-mounted 
Terra-Trip ARC rally 
computers compute mile- 
age to the hundredth of a 
mile and calculate time to 
the hundredth of a sec- 
ond. Crucial for maintain- 


ing the exact average 
speed in the rally sec- 
tions. (Two computers 
are used to establish 
equipment redundancy. ) 
2. Digital clock for an 
overall time count read- 
ing during the entire 
nine-day running of the 
event. 

3. Aircraft-type map 
reading light for navigat- 
ing and calculating at 
night. 


4. Citizens band radio for 
talking with competitors 
and determining road 
conditions ahead. 

5. Escort or Passport 
radar detector to monitor 
speed. 





Dashboard gizmos: Not the usual “dashboard-wear,” One 
Lappers use sophisticated monitoring and communication 
devices to stay competitive. 


Rand McNally & Compar 


6. Extra instrumentation 
to indicate oil pressure, 
water temperature, am- 
peres and volts (if not 
included in the stock 
instrument package). 


7. Uniroyal Rally steel- 
belted, high-performance 








12. Extra fuel tank (op- 
tional). If carried, it must 
conform to Sports Car 
Club of America safety 
codes and be totally 
fireproof. 


13. Back seat rigged for 
sleeping. 


Jean Lindamood 


Catching some “Z's”: Rest is required when high 
performance is demanded. 


radial tires required for all 
entrants. For the special 
rallycross track sections, 
all cars carry Goodrich 
T/A radials for high- 
speed operation. 


8. Extra halogen fog and 
driving lights. 


9. First aid kit and blanket. 


10. Fire extinguisher. 


11. Tools, road flares and 
a small inventory of spare 
parts. 


14. Provisions: apples, 
oranges, granola bars, 
soft drinks, chewable 

vitamin C tablets, etc. 


15. Racing-type six-point 
seat-belt and shoulder 
harness: required for all 
Competition Touring 
cars, but optional for 
Touring Class machines. 


16. Roll bar: required for 
Competition Touring 
Class cars, but optional 
for Touring vehicles. 





SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


| GUESS WHO'S COMING TO ONE LAP? 


ick Gilmartin, 

a former ad- 

ver tising ex- 
ecutive, once 
ran the old 
Cannonball dis- 


limited by a broken foot. 
He took a commuter 
flight to San Fransisco, 
then dashed on to Los 
Angeles by jet, where he 
rejoined his friends at the 


Jean Lindamood 
























guised as a 
priest. But during the 
1985 One Lap, he faced 
his worst ordeal. Suffer- 
ing from a broken ankle 
(he claimed it was from a 
bannister-sliding con- 
test), Gilmartin rode with 
pals Steve “Yogi” Behr 
and Jim Bardia, a Michi- 
gan limousine designer. 
The trio stopped for sus- 
tenance in the dark of 
night in Red Bluff, Cali- 
fornia. Gilmartin was a bit 
slow in returning to the 
car. Bardia and Behr, in 
turn, thought he was 
asleep in the back seat 
compartment and left 
without him. 


Only after 
hitchhiking, 

and a series of 
frantic plane ride 
did Gilmartin 
catch up with 

his team— 

1,000 miles 
down the road! 


Undaunted, Gilmartin 
used some quick, cre- 
ative thinking to catch up 
with his pals, even though 
his mobility was already 


Redondo Beach layover. 

Rocky Aoki, the res- 
tauranteur and sole 
owner of Benihana, is a 
One Lap regular. In 1985, 
he entered a pristine 1959 
Rolls Royce Silver 
Wraith, equipped with a 
microwave oven so he 
could heat up his frozen 
food products. Unfortu- 
nately, his team hit a giant 
blizzard in Montana. 
There, One Lap’s only 
recorded injury occurred 
when the oven came 
loose and whacked one of 
Rocky’s compatriots on 
the noggin. 

Not everyone com- 
petes in the One Lap for 


personal gain. Over the 

years, a number of teams 
have run for charities, but 
none have been as coura- 
geous as George Fallar of 





Sandy Huttaker 











A sense of humor: Rocky Aoki, owner of Benihana and One 


Lap regular says, “Had we known the country was so big, we 
never would have attacked in 1941." 


Mamaroneck, New York, 
who ran both the ’85 and 
'86 events to raise funds 
for the Muscular Dystro- 
phy Association. George 
has Muscular Dystrophy, 
but this does not deter 
him from making the 
grueling run. He plans 
to run in the rally 

this year. 

Rental cars have be- 
come the rage among 
many One Lap entrants. 
It has been discovered 
that “one-week, unlimited 
mileage” programs fit 
nicely into the format, 
and a number of teams 
have taken advantage of 
the rental company’s lar- 
gesse. One ambitious 
team rented a Lincoln at 
New York's Kennedy Air- 
port, took it to a garage 
and fitted it with all man- 
ner of rally gear and 
lights. Then they ran it 
8,000 miles in a week. 
While the car was re- 
turned to the renters in 
good condition, the en- 
trants were a bit nervous, 
what with all the exces- 
sive mileage on the 
odometer. But the rental 
folks said nothing. “In 


New York, they were just 
thankful to have the car 
returned in one piece,” 
the One Lappers 
reported. 

Not everybody rents 
luxury cars. Last year, 
one team called upon the 
services of the Ugly 
Duckling rental car folks, 
who offered up an ancient 
auto that had been stolen 
once and wrecked twice. 
Despite 89,000 miles on 
the odometer, the old car 
completed the run with- 
out serious trouble. 

James X. Mullen, a 
former winner of the 
Sebring 12-hour endur- 
ance race and a competi- 
tor in the Cannonballs of 
yore, once quoted P. T. 
Barnum when ruminating 
about why otherwise 
normal citizens would 
engage in the agony and 
abuse that accompanies 
nine days inside a fetid 
automobile. 

Mullen said: “Barnum 
once commented on 
trained circus fleas 
thusly, ‘It isn’t that they 
do it well; it’s that they do 
it at all.’” 
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If you like to run in the rain... 





ohh wilt 


You're ready for an Audi. 


On the Autobahn. On a clear day, driving the Autobahn can be exhilarating 
In the rain. Where there is But when the weather turns nasty and the road gets slick, the Autobahn can 
no speed limit. be treacherous. Maybe that's why so many German drivers rely on the Audi 


In the wet and slick of the Autobahn, proper traction is crucial. And unlike 
Mercedes-Benz and BMW, only Audi offers both front-wheel and all-wheel drive traction 

There's the front-wheel drive 4000S. The 5000 Series. And the permanently engaged 
all-wheel drive Audi Quattros. Any one of which helps provide drivers with the sure- 
footedness they seek. In virtually any weather 

But Audi's philosophical commitment to "challenging conformity” doesn't stop here. 

Today's Audi is designed to help heighten the skills drivers already bring to the 
wheel. With the option of our computer-controlled Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS), an 
Audi 5000 not only holds the road in the rain, but also gives you the added assurance 
of stopping straight in the rain. (Qualities that, for the fourth straight year, have earned 
Audi a place on Car and Driver's 10 Best list.) 

Still, the only way you're going to discover how well an Audi handles is to drive one 
in the rain. So the next time the clouds roll over and the rain pours down...find yourself 
an Audi dealer and tell him you'd like to run in the rain 


vaor kenited — ae ee 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


ONE LAP FACTS ONE LAP SCHEDULE 


cars must carry approved APRIL 17 APRIL 18 

A long-distance road rally | Safety equipment, includ- Start: 10:00 a.m., Special rally section, 
circumnavigating the ing roll bars, special com- Uniroyal Test Center, Rocky Mountains, 
continental United States petition seat and shoulder Troy, Michigan Denver, Colorado 
restraints, and must 






































48.2 mph (excluding track 
sections) 








SANCTIONING BODY: 
Sports Car Club of 
America 

ORGANIZERS: 

Cannonball Enterprises, 
Inc., Wyoming, New York 


International Manage- 
ment Group, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

VENUES: 

Public highways including 
interstates, selected test 
tracks, drag strips and 
road courses 


Fully-licensed drivers, 
minimum age 21; maxi- 
mum of four per vehicle 


VEHICLES: 
Passenger cars and light 
trucks, fully licensed and 
inspected for use on 
American highways and 
in the Provinces of Can- 
ada. “Performance 
Class” 












NBC Sportsworld will air way Park, Clermont, 


a one-hour special on the Indiana 
One Lap on May 17, 1987 





Dr. Peter Mosienko, 
a Miami plastic surgeon, 
made the 1984 run 

with a lady friend. On 

this rocky road to romance, 
they became engaged. 
They ran again 

in 1985—on their 
honeymoon! 









Tour, Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway 


EVENT LENGTH: apa ; Special rally section, APRIL 19 
eee to SCCA techni- Se ; 
| 7,983 miles; per engac tt nes Western Michigan Rest stop, Imperial Pal- 
nine driving days : : Special performance ace, Las Vegas, Nevada 
| AVERAGE SPEED: nea stage, Indianapolis Race- | Special rally section, 


California high desert 


APRIL 20 

Special performance 
stage, Laguna Seca Race- 
way, Monterey, California 
Rest stop, halfway stand- 
down, Portofino Inn, 
Redondo Beach, 
California 

APRIL 21 

Restart: 9:00 a.m., 
Portofino Inn 

Special rally section, 
Western Arizona 


APRIL 22 

Special performance 
section, Uniroyal Test 
Track, Laredo, Texas 
APRIL 23 

Special rally section, 
Central Mississippi 
Rest stop, Atlanta, 
Georgia 


APRIL 24 

Special performance 
section, Road Atlanta, 
Gainesville, Georgia 
Special rally section, Blue 
Ridge Mountains, Virginia 
APRIL 25 

Special performance 
section, Lime Rock Park, 
Lime Rock, Connecticut 
Rest stop, Lock, Stock 
and Barrel 

Darien, Connecticut 
APRIL 26 

Special rally section, 
Eastern Ohio 

Special performance 
section, Mid-Ohio Sports 
Car Course, Lexington, 
Ohio 

Finish: 1:00 p.m., 
Uniroyal Test Center, 
Troy, Michigan 





If you like to run through the snow... 


On a hill. After a blizzard. 


© 1986 Audi 


When youre all alone. 











You're ready for an Audi. 


Having an Audi 5000 CS Turbo Quattro is a lot like being a kid after the first snowstorm 
You just can't wait to get out there and play. 
So, even when the wind is blowing. Even when the snow is drifting 
Even when it's colder than you could ever imagine. It's still not all that bad. Because it's 
when things are at their worst, that you really appreciate what's best about an Audi 
Inside there's an optional heated driver's seat. A heated passenger seat 
And even a heated rear seat 
Outside, even the sideview mirrors are heated. A small thing, but a nice thing to 
have when temperatures fall below freezing 
Then there's the Quattro's permanent all-wheel drive. A very nice thing to have 
no matter what the weather. An almost necessary thing to have in weather like this 
And the one thing Mercedes-Benz and BMW don't have 
Add to that our Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS), and you not only can run in the 
snow, you have more steering control when you stop in the snow. 
At Audi, everything we do, we try to do better than our competition. On a 
showroom floor, it's sometimes hard to see just where we did it better. 
But in the snow, ona hill, in a Quattro, you don't need to see it 





You can feel it. 











If you like to run through the desert... 


On a dirt road. 
In the desert. In the dark. 


© 1987 Audi 





—_ 
You're ready for an Audi. 


There's not a stoplight or streetlight between here and where you're going. And if 
the road's a little bumpy, at least you've got it all to yourself. And anyway, that's why 
you bought an Audi Turbo Quattro. 

Two-hundred miles of semi-bad road are going to test your skills and the Quattro’s 
all-wheel drive traction. It's also going to make you appreciate your Audi even more. 

One of the things that quickly earns your respect is the way Audi engineered its 
turbocharger. Not content to follow the crowd, Audi added an intercooler and a second 
water pump to the system. In the heat of all-out driving, the results are better 
performance and longer life. And to help bring all that speed to a controlled stop, there's 
Audi's Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS). The idea of being able to quickly brake and still 
retain control of where the car goes is an idea whose time has definitely come 

Which is probably why more and more people are coming around to Audi's way of 
thinking. Our technical innovations have certainly impressed Car and Driver. For the 
fourth straight year they've named us to their "Ten Best’ list. 

But then Audi always had a reputation for building cars serious drivers took 
seriously. Especially when serious drivers want to have a little fun. 

Audi Turbo Quattro. In the desert. In the dark. Interested? 
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Gandhi: a grave political crisis 


Hanging Out 
The Dirty Linen 


For weeks Prime Minister Ra- 
jiv Gandhi has been under fire 
for his party’s poor perfor- 
mance in recent state elections 
and for his high-handed treat- 
| ment of Indian politicians 
Last week Gandhi sparked the 
gravest crisis of his career by 
forcing Defense Minister V.P. 
Singh, widely regarded as the 
ablest and most honest mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, to resign 
Singh stepped down after he 
was bitterly attacked by Gan- 
dhi loyalists for authorizing 
probes into illegal financial 
dealings and military-contract 
kickbacks that promised to 
embarrass the Prime Minister 
In Parliament, Singh’s res- 
ignation sparked angry debate 
Opposition politicians taunted 
the Prime Minister, who took 
office in 1984 with a reputation 
for personal probity, with the 
refrain “Where's Mr. Clean?” 





HUNGARY 


Bold Tribute 
To a Hero 


In Eastern Europe, official ges- 
tures often have hidden mean- 
ings. The statue just erected in 
Budapest honoring Swedish 
Diplomat Raoul Wallenberg 
was no exception. Wallenberg, 
who is credited with saving the 
lives of thousands of Hungarian 

















Jews destined for Nazi concen- 
tration camps, disappeared 
shortly after being taken into 
Soviet custody when Hungary 
was liberated by the Allies in 
1945. He is believed to have died 
while in a Soviet prison 
Moscow has never fully ex- 
plained either the circum- 
stances of his death or why it 
had him arrested in the first 
place, though some historians 
suggest that the Soviets consid- 
ered him a U.S. agent. Thus far 
the statue of Wallenberg, a gift 
of former U.S. Ambassador to 
Hungary Nicolas Salgo, has 
drawn no official comment 
from Moscow or Budapest. 


Once More on 
The Hot Seat 


The last thing that Shin Bet, Is- 
rael’s equivalent of the FBI, 
needs is the hint of fresh scan- 
dal. The agency has been reel- 
ing from charges that it cov- 
ered up the murders of two 
captured Arab bus hijackers in 
1984, an affair that led eleven 
top Shin Bet officials to accept 
a presidential pardon in order 
to avoid possible criminal 
charges. Yet last week, amid 
newspaper headlines that 
screamed NEW SCANDAL, 
more trouble is exactly what 
Shin Bet got. 

The case centers on Azat 
Napso, an army lieutenant 
convicted in 1980 on charges of 
spying for the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization. Through- 





Ginossar: vehement denials 
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Tamil guerrillas: fighting for an independent homeland 


out his military trial Napso, 
now 32, maintained his inno- 
cence, claiming that some of 
the evidence presented against 
him had been tampered with 
Last February, under a new 
law permitting Israel’s Su- 
preme Court to review military 
verdicts, Napso won the right 
to an appeal. It is scheduled to 
be heard in late May 

The Israeli press quickly 
identified the head Shin Bet in- 
vestigator in the Napso case as 
Yossi Ginossar, who resigned 
from the agency in the bus-hi- 
jacking scandal. Ginossar, now 
director of the state-owned Is- 
rael Export Institute, issued a 
statement through his lawyer 
that news reports linking him 
to evidence tampering in the 
Napso case “were without any 
basis in reality.” Shin Bet offi- 
cials, who for security reasons 
want to avoid a public airing of 
their methods and operations 
in open court, have sounded 
out Napso on the possibility of 
a pardon. So far, he has re- 
buffed the entreaties. 


SRI LANKA 


Horror ona 


_ Jungle Road 


The incident was a terrifyingly 
familiar episode in Sri Lanka's 
bloody four-year-old civil war 
—except for its gruesome mag- 
nitude. Last week separatist 
Tamil rebels, who are fighting 
for an independent homeland 
in Northern and Eastern prov- 


| inces, waylaid six vehicles with 








mostly Sinhalese holidaymak- 
ers returning home from cele- 
brating the Sri Lankan New 
Year. The rebels dragged pas- 
sengers, including women and 
children, from the buses and 
trucks, then mowed them down 
with machine-gun fire. When 
the shooting stopped, at least 
126 travelers lay dead on the 
jungle roadside. The violence 
prompted the government to 
terminate a cease-fire with the 
rebels and ended, for now, any 
realistic hopes for negotiations 


Irish Eyes 
Are Frowning 


Most of the fare in London’s 
tabloids is designed to titillate 
and tickle. Officials in Dublin, 
however, were not amused by 
one story appearing last week 
in the Sunday People, a racy 
Fleet Street rag. The paper 
charged that for more than 
four years the passport officer 
at the Irish embassy in London 
had sold false Irish passports to 
foreigners. The price: as much 
as $24,000 apiece. The story 
further alleged, although it 
provided no evidence, that the 
official, Kevin McDonald, 37, 
may have sold some of the bo- 
gus documents to “Libyans, 
Iranians, Lebanese and oth- 
ers” from states associated 
with terrorism. Irish authori- 
ties reportedly relieved Mc- 


| Donald of his embassy duties 


and then ordered him back to 
Dublin. 
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Economy & Business 


A Break in 














The Action 





Texaco’s Chapter 11 buys time—and maybe more 


he case won immediate fame as 
the biggest bankruptcy in US. 
history. Last week it threatened 
to become one of the most bewil- 
dering and perhaps most bitterly con- 
tested business crises in modern memo- 
ry. The $10 billion legal battle royal 
between Texaco and Pennzoil clearly 
entered a new and murky phase after 
the country’s third-ranking oil company 
(1986 sales: $32.6 billion) made its 
bombshell decision on Sunday, April 12, 
to file for Chapter 11 protection. 
Whichever side was right in the dispute, 
the horrendous legal tangle surrounding 
the two firms vastly increased—along 
with the business uncertainty. 
Nonetheless, as New York Bankrupt- 
cy Judge Howard Schwartzberg assumed 
his overseeing duties with Texaco, it 
seemed to many analysts that the compa- 
ny had suddenly gained the upper hand in 
the high-stakes brawl it had appeared to 
be losing. Said Sanford Margoshes, an oil 
analyst at the Shearson Lehman Bros. in- 
vestment firm: “Texaco has bought time. 
Its prospects are not as bleak.” Wall 
Street seemed to agree. When the New 
York Stock Exchange opened trading af- 
ter Texaco’s bankruptcy filing, the com- 
pany’s stock dropped from 31% to 28% a 
share. Then the holdings rebounded, clos- 
ing last week at 31%. Pennzoil shares, 
which had surged from 79% to 92% dur- 
ing the previous week, plunged by more 
than 15 points the day after the Chapter 
11 action and closed the week at 78. 
The Big Board seemed to judge that 
Pennzoil’s combative chairman, J. Hugh 
Liedtke, 65, had overreached himself in 
the dispute. It has dragged on since No- 
vember 1985, when a Texas jury issued a 
$10.5 billion judgment against Texaco for 
inducing Getty Oil to break a merger 
agreement with Liedtke’s Houston-based 
firm. Shortly before the bankruptcy, Tex- 
aco filed an affidavit in a Texas appeals 
court claiming that any settlement over 
$500 million would trigger defaults. 
Liedtke, on the other hand, said he turned 
down a Texaco offer of $2 billion two 
weeks ago. Liedtke wanted more like $4 
billion to $5 billion and felt confident he 

















could get it after a 9-to-0 Supreme Court 
decision that week referred the legal war 
back into Texas courts. Many analysts 
currently believe Pennzoil will be lucky to 
get $1 billion years from now. Liedtke in- 
sists that “Texaco can’t frighten anyone 
into settling by declaring bankruptcy. We 
will win ultimately.” 

Lawyers for both sides showed up last 
week at a Houston appeals-court hearing, 
which had been mandated by the Su- 
preme Court decision, on whether Texaco 
should be required to put up a bond for 
some $10 billion while continuing to ap- 
peal the 1985 Texas judgment. Protecting 
itself from such an appeals decision had 
been a vital factor in Texaco’s decision to 
flee into bankruptcy. The Houston hear- 
ing was stayed after Texaco lawyers ar- 
gued that the Chapter 11 filing triggered 
an automatic halt to other legal proceed- 
ings. Pennzoil officials said they might 
challenge the bankruptcy petition, but at 
week’s end they had not done so. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. was faced with 
the spectacle of a healthy corporation 
sheltering under laws ostensibly intended 
for the weak and ailing. As Anthony Lu- 
dovici, an oil analyst for the Tucker, An- 
thony & R.L. Day investment firm, put it, 
“While Texaco will be in bankruptcy, 
Texaco won't be a bankrupt company.” 

Quite the contrary. Taking advantage 
of liberalized bankruptcy laws enacted in 
1978, which no longer require corpora- 
tions to demonstrate that they are insol- 
vent, the oil giant is immune, for the mo- 
ment, from far more than the debilitating 
bond judgment. Pennzoil can no longer 
slap liens, as it was reportedly preparing 
to do, on up to $8 billion in Texaco assets. 
With $3 billion already in reserve, Texaco 
no longer has to pay $630 million worth of 
annual interest on $7 billion in normal 
business debts. Nor is it required to pay 
dividends on 242.3 million outstanding 
common shares, an estimated saving this 
year of nearly $727 million. 

Texaco’s future financial position 
may be even better. Only Texaco’s princi- 
pal holding company and two financial 
subsidiaries are huddling within Chap- 
ter 11. Dozens of operating subsidiaries 














around the world are carrying on business 
as usual. They will help keep Texaco’s an- 
nual cash flow close to $3.6 billion and its 
anticipated profit this year higher than 
$650 million—all outside Pennzoil’s di- 
rect grasp. That wrinkle took Chairman 
Liedtke by surprise. As he told TIME, “I 
thought that when we were suing Texaco, 
we were suing all of Texaco.” Liedtke has 
claimed that Texaco illegally transferred 
assets, including its sprawling refinery in 
Port Arthur, Texas, to the operating com- 
panies during the litigation to prevent 
their seizure. 

Ultimately, though, Texaco may pay 
a heavier price for its bold gambit. For 
one thing, all of Texaco's regular creditors 
have been bludgeoned by the Chapter 11 
device; their goodwill is important to the 
oil firm’s longer-range survival. Among 
others, Texaco owes Chase Manhattan 
Bank $2.95 billion and Manhattan's 
Bankers Trust and Manufacturer’s Hano- 
ver Trust an additional $1.5 billion. Out- 
wardly, many of Texaco’s creditors and | 
lenders are serene about the situation. But 
at one major Manhattan bank with sever- 
al hundred million dollars’ worth of Tex- | 
aco corporate notes on deposit, a senior 
executive admits to “angst and anxiety” 
over the bankruptcy filing. Venezuela’s 
state-owned oil company has hinted that 
it may shut off shipments of crude to Tex- 
aco; the Venezuelans have been discuss- 
ing the matter with Texaco Chief Execu- 
tive James Kinnear. 

Texaco stockholders are likely to feel 
anxious soon. Some of them “could be 
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wiped out” by the bankruptcy, according 
to one legal expert. Many of the large in- 
stitutional investors that hold Texaco 
stock are forbidden by various rules and 
regulations to own securities that fail to 
pay dividends. But even those that are not 
so constrained are unhappy. Harold Of- 
stie, for example, is portfolio manager of 
Philadelphia-based Delaware Manage- 
ment, which owns 3.7 million Texaco 
shares. The bankruptcy filing means a 
projected loss of $11.1 million in annual 
dividend income for Delaware. Says Of- 
stie: “We understand the reasons why 
Texaco went into Chapter 11. But we're 
an income-oriented investment company, 
and Texaco doesn’t have a yield anymore. 
That’s a problem we can’t ignore.” As 
time passes, Wall Street analysts expect 
that big investors will steadily dump mil- 
lions of Texaco shares onto the market. 

Under Chapter 11, Texaco’s top man- 
agement will operate much as it usually 
does. One of the attractions of the relaxed 
1978 bankruptcy laws is that day-to-day 
management of an affected firm remains 
in the hands of its executives rather than 
those of a court-appointed trustee. Bank- 
ruptcy judges like Texaco’s Schwartzberg 
oversee broader matters, such as the sale 
and acquisition of major assets, in consul- 
tation with committees of creditors. 

But bankruptcy may feel downright 
unpleasant for Texaco’s management if 
Pennzoil has its way on those committees. 
Rather than fight the bankruptcy frontal- 
ly, the Houston company has apparently 
embarked on a more subtle strategy, 
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based on its role as one of Texaco’s major 
creditors. Says Pennzoil Attorney Irvin 
Terrell: “Texaco has got a lot of other 
partners now—banks, trade partners and 
us. Their affairs will be under the view of 
the bankruptcy court, and the creditors 
will have a say. We hope Pennzoil will 
have the largest say.” 


ennzoil’s bankruptcy counsel, Mi- 

chael Crames, insists that Texaco 

will not be able to borrow, offer 

collateral, sign leases or enter new 
lines of business without court permission. 
Says Crames: “Texaco is going to have to 
live in a goldfish bowl.” As a member of 
Texaco’s soon-to-be-formed unsecured- 
creditor committee, Pennzoil will have 
access to some of Texaco’s sensitive docu- 
ments and will be in a position to demand 
many more. Says Chairman Liedtke: “We 
want to make sure their money is spent 
wisely, We want to know everything.” 
Texaco executives have said they will re- 
fuse to accede to paper chases outside the 
requirements of bankruptcy law. Ripostes 
Texaco Bankruptcy Counsel Harvey 
Miller: “Creditor committees don’t run 
businesses.” 

Unquestionably, the hygienic solution 
for both sides would be to reach a settle- 
ment that will allow Texaco to emerge 
from its Chapter 11 cocoon. Executives at 
the oil giant have suggested such a possi- 
bility, maybe an indication that Texaco is 
using its bankruptcy as bargaining lever- 
age against its smaller opponent. Manhat- 
tan Attorney Richard Lieb detects a more 








nuanced strategy in Texaco’s Chapter 11 
filing. By keeping most of its operating 
companies out of bankruptcy, he says, 
Texaco has issued an “open invitation to 
continued bargaining.” Since bankruptcy 
does not involve the entire company, he 
argues, “it may be Texaco’s way of saying, 
“You see, we haven't completely closed 
the door to negotiations. Here’s an incen- 
tive to keep talking.’ ” 

But there is a substantial disincentive 
to keep the two sides from coming to 
terms too easily: the possibility of share- 
holder lawsuits if a prospective settlement 
is deemed too generous to either side. In 
conversations with TIME, Pennzoil’s 
Liedtke said fear of just such litigation 
played a role in his rejection of Texaco 
settlement offers that he thought were in- 
adequate. Joked Liedtke: “If we took 
what they offered, | would have sued my- 
self.” On the other side, major Texaco 
shareholders have indicated that they 
would be unhappy with any settlement 
payout that exceeded $1 billion. 

Now that the elaborate bankruptcy 
mechanism has been engaged in the Tex- 
aco-Pennzoil case, it will grind on, per- 
haps for years. Pennzoil has so far spent at 
least $20 million in its legal bouts with 
Texaco, which in turn has spent several 
times that amount. Pennzoil, ominously 
enough, has built up a $300 million legal 
kitty to carry on the fray. Says the pugna- 
cious Liedtke: “If they want to play burn- 
out, it will be a while.” —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by B. Russell Leavitt/Atlanta and 
Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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Clampdown in the financial community: suspects are led away from Manhattan court 


Sniffing Out a Line of Coke Brokers 


Operation Closing Bell turns up drug dealing on Wall Street 


he behavior of the stockbrokers at 

Brooks, Weinger, Robbins & Leeds 
might have made for a biting off-Broad- 
way play about sleazy morality on Wall 
Street—if only the firm were fictional. 
The young professionals at the Manhat- 
tan penny-stock trading firm allegedly 
sold cocaine in stairwells, traded drugs for 
insider stock tips and routinely signed 
false names on important documents, 
among other offenses. Last week seven of 
the not-so-salirical brokerage employees 
were hauled away in handcuffs as part of 
a 19-person drug bust; it was one of the 
biggest undercover actions ever carried 
out in the Manhattan financial district. 
The bust’s fitting code name: Operation 
Closing Bell. 

Rumors of heavy use of cocaine and 
other drugs have long been endemic on 
Wall Street, where incomes are often as- 
tronomical and the competitive pressure 
hyperintense. Besides the Brooks brokers, 
federal agents arrested a worker at Ad- 
vest, a midsize brokerage, and one at Al- 
lied Capital, a money-management firm. 
They also hauled off five lower-level em- 
ployees of New York’s Depository Trust, 
the private clearinghouse where some 
$2.2 trillion in stock and bond certificates 
are stored for safekeeping. 

Criminal charges against the Brooks 
employees involved only drug possession 
and sale, mostly of cocaine. Brokers at the 
firm allegedly dispensed the drug by the 
ounce to customers and colleagues as a 
way to gain a competitive edge. But there 
is apparently more to come. Investigators 
plan to turn over alleged evidence of ram- 
pant financial misdoing at Brooks—in- 
cluding insider trading and forgery—to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
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The case that broke open last week 
was only the first chapter in an extensive 
clampdown on drug dealing in the finan- 
cial community. Authorities initially 
picked up the trail in Brooklyn, where 
they took notice of a mink-coated brunet 
named Theresa Masi. A known consort of 
drug dealers with Mafia connections, 
Masi made regular rounds of Wall Street 
executive suites. Authorities learned that 
Masi was delivering cocaine weekly to 
five top-level managers. Under a law- 
enforcement policy to charge dealers 
only, those users were never prosecuted, 
but their descriptions of drug consump- 
tion on Wall Street inspired the U.S. Drug 
Enforcement Agency to launch an under- 
cover probe. 

Infiltrating Brooks was not terribly 
difficult. After going to work for the firm 
as an assistant broker, one undercover 
agent claims she was soon approached by 
colleagues who tapped their noses and 
asked if she “partied.” Apparently the 
Brooks dealers were just as indiscreet in 
their activities outside the office. A DEA 
affidavit cites one instance in which a 
Brooks employee sent a customer a free 
sample of heroin via the company’s mes- 
senger service. 

In more respectable Wall Street cir- 
cles, brokers winced at yet another black 
eye for the beleaguered stock-trading in- 
dustry but applauded the sweep. Top offi- 
cials at better-known brokerages claimed 
that the undercover action came partly as 
a result of their complaints about drug 
dealing in Wall Street’s plazas and office 
corridors. Said one top stock market exec- 
utive of the busted brokers: “They are the 
dregs of the industry.” —By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Elaine Shannon/New York 


Mellon Muscle 
Reclaiming a family bank 


“Ww e still face profitability chal- 
lenges,” Mellon Bank Chairman 
J. David Barnes warned shareholders a 
year ago in the Pittsburgh-based institu- 
tion’s annual report. It was an accurate 
prophecy. The nation’s twelfth largest 
bank holding company (current assets: 
$34.4 billion) earlier this month reported a 
quarterly loss of nearly $60 million—the 
first in its 118-year history—and watched 
shares plummet in just nine days from 
nearly 51 to around 38. Last week Barnes, 
57, faced a new challenge: finding a job. 
One of the nation’s best-known families of 
financiers and philanthropists had taken 
charge again of the bank bearing its name, 
ousting the chairman in the process. 

Barnes’ tenure was relatively brief but 
superheated. After becoming chairman in 
1981, the Harvard-educated lawyer 
pumped Mellon loans to energy companies 
in the Southwest and beefed up its real es- 
tate portfolio in Dallas and other oil towns. 
The lending and real estate business foun- 
dered along with OPEC: energy-related 
loans now account for more than half of 
Mellon’s $1.45 billion in write-offs and 
nonperforming assets. Mellon also has 
$178 million in repossessed properties, a 
sixfold increase from what it owned in late 
1984. Bad loans to Mexico and Brazil fur- 
ther crimped the bank’s strained resources. 
To make matters worse, Barnes soured re- 
lations in 1984 with a longtime local client, 
Gulf, by deciding to lend $150 million to 
Corporate Raider T. Boone Pickens, who 
had previously tried to take over Gulf. 

All this was finally too much for the 
heirs of both Founder Thomas Mellon 
and his son Andrew, who was Treasury 
Secretary to Presidents Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover. Only one direct descendant, 
Seward Prosser Mellon, 44, 
still serves on the board, 
but family members to- 
gether hold 15% of the 
bank’s stock, providing ef- 
fective control. They picked 
as Barnes’ acting replace- 
ment Nathan Pearson, 75, 

a longtime financial advis- 

er to Philanthropist Paul Mellon, who 
holds 9% of the bank’s shares. Heading 
the search committee that begins meet- 
ing this week to find Barnes’ successor 
is Andrew Mathieson, who advises the 
heirs of Andrew Mellon’s nephew, Rich- 
ard King Mellon. Two names are believed 
to have the committee’s interest: David 
Nordby, 47, executive vice president of 
Chicago’s Continental Illinois Bank; and 
Silas Keehn, 56, president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. Both were 
promising Mellon executives who moved 
on after Barnes became chairman. One 
factor that could favor Nordby: col- 
leagues say he is an expert at dealing with 
bad loans. = 
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667HERE’S NO WAY I'd 
let her wait for a cab in that 
kind of storm. 


And there’; no way I'd ever 
give up what we talked about 
m that car 99 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 
UNCOLN MERCURY DIVISION (Sima > 


To buy or lease, see your Lincoln-Mercury dealer. * Restrictions and deductibles apply. Ask to see this limited warranty at your dealer. 





-ctronic fuel-injection 


Front-wheel drive 

5-sp. manual transaxle 

All-weather steel- 
belted radial tires 

Power front disc brakes 

Four-wheel indepen- 
dent suspension 

Front MacPherson struts 
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the best friends are 
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' their way for you. 
‘Tachometer 
A 1/FM four-speaker 
stereo system 
Digital clock 
Dual power remote- 
control mirrors 
3-speed wipers with 
pause feature 
’ Side window demisters 
Reclining bucket seats 
Driver's-side lumbar 
support 
- Adjustable back-angle 











50/50 split-fold rear seat 
yell Rear seat heat ducts 
Rear window defr 
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System: lighted keyhole 
and ignition 
Reminder tones for 
headlamps-on, ignition 
and seat belts 
Passenger-side under 
Seed seat storage tray 
52 bod Removable cargo-area 
storage tray 
Remote fuel door 
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release 
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Aerodynamic halogen 
headlamps 

Flash-to-pass head- 
lamp feature 

Urethane lower body- 
side protection 
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powertrain warranty 
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Economy & Business 





Taxing Days of 
Change for IRAs 


A savings plan is mourned 





or millions of Americans, last week 

was the final chance to cash in on one 
of the greatest tax breaks of all time: the 
Individual Retirement Account, or IRA. 
Since 1982, when IRAs became available 
to all workers, some $320 billion has been 
stashed away by 28 million households in 
the handy, tax-deductible, tax-deferred 
savings vehicles. With tax reform, howev- 
er, the rate at which IRA money will be 
saved beginning in the 1987 tax year 





could fall drastically. Amid the crush to 
use the plan for a 1986 deduction, money 
managers were struggling hard to educate 
consumers about the future, and occasion- 
ally mourning the passing of a friend. 
Moaned David Zaslow, a partner in the 
Los Angeles accounting firm of Roth 
Bookstein & Zaslow: “The new tax laws 
crippled the IRA.” 

Under the rules that expired on April 
15, virtually all taxpayers in the 87 mil- 
lion U.S. households could take a deduc- 
tion on their IRA contributions of up 
to $2,000 a year; they pay no income taxes 
on their investments until they retire. 
Now only single taxpayers earning 
$25,000 or less and married couples with 
incomes of $40,000 or less can take the 
full IRA deduction. (Taxpayers in any in- 
come bracket who have no pension or 
profit-sharing plan at their workplace can 
do the same.) Single people earning be- 
tween $25,000 and $35,000, and married 
couples with incomes between $40,000 
and $50,000, can take partial deductions. 
Income on all IRA investments will con- 
tinue to accumulate tax-free. 

In theory, about 90% of U.S. taxpay- 
ers remain eligible for the full RA deduc- 
tion next year. The evidence suggests, 














however, that they are less likely to use 
the savings device. In putting together last 
year’s tax package, the Senate Finance 
Committee discovered that in 1984, less 
than 8% of all households with incomes 
under $30,000—a group representing 
76% of U.S. taxpayers—made IRA contri- 
butions. At the same time, 59% of all 
households with incomes above $50,000 
invested in IRAs. 

For banks, mutual funds and other in- 
stitutions that manage IRAs, the challenge 
last week was to tell customers the differ- 
ence between the new and old rules—and 
to promote new clients. Fidelity Invest- 
ments, an $80 billion Boston-based mutual- 
fund group, gave its round-the-clock crew 
of telephone operators special training in 
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how to explain the new tax code to would- 
be investors. Citibank (1986 revenues: 
$144.8 billion) programmed computer 
terminals in 200 branches to answer ques- 
tions about IRAs and responded to thou- 
sands of queries. 

Financial advisers are divided about 
whether a postreform IRA makes sense 
for people who can no longer claim 
the full $2,000 deduction. Some money 
managers point out that the same limited 
tax break can easily be found in a tax- 
exempt municipal bond. Unlike the IRA, 
it imposes no penalties for early with- 
drawal. But some workers, at least, are 
still happy with the prospect of a 
stripped-down IRA. Richard Brody, 57, a 
New York City-based department-store 
buyer, plans to contribute to his retire- 
ment account next year even though he 
will be entitled to no tax deduction. On 
the other hand, John Sullivan, 42, an ex- 
ecutive at Marine Terminals in San Fran- 
cisco, has been making the maximum IRA 
contribution for the past three years, but 
will no longer do so. Says Sullivan: “I’m 
going to put the money into speculative 
stocks.” — By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington and 
Christine Gorman/New York 
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Attack of 
Sticker Shock 


Mortgage rates jump sharply 


I: the Great American Housing Party 
over? In 1981 U.S. mortgage rates be- 
gan declining from a peak of 16% to less 
than 9% earlier this year. During that 
span the previously stagnant building in- 
dustry boomed, and millions of U.S. con- 
sumers rushed to buy new homes or cash 
in their old mortgages for cheaper ones. 
Last week, though, lenders, home buyers 
and builders were shaken by the sharpest 
mortgage-rate run-up in years. The inter- 
est-rate hike may prove to be temporary, 
but it caused a minor panic. “The rise was 
so sudden that most consumers are still 
dazed,” says Eric Fessler, vice president 
of Kadilac Funding, a Long Island, N.Y.., 
mortgage company. 

In just two weeks the national average 
interest rate on a 30-year fixed-rate mort- 
gage jumped from 9.25% to 10.25%, and 
at some banks to about 11%. A | percent- 
age point increase on a $100,000 mort- 
gage at 9.25% would boost a homeowner's 
monthly payments by $73, to $896, or a 
total of $26,280 over the life of the loan. 
Homeowners with adjustable-rate mort- 
gages, which now account for about 20% 
of outstanding home loans, may face auto- 
matic payment increases if the rate hike 
persists. 

Lenders laid the blame for the in- 
crease on the bond market, where interest 
rates have risen sharply in recent weeks 
in reaction to the widening US. trade 
deficit and the falling value of the dollar. 
Home loans are now more sensitive to 
volatility in such markets because of a 
trend known as “securitization.” That isa 
process in which lending institutions re- 
package their home loans as securities 
for resale to other investors rather 
than collect interest and principal them- 
selves. The practice makes mortgage 
rates more sensitive to economic flare- 
ups. Even so, most financial experts 
contend, securitization keeps home loans 
more affordable. Reason: lenders can tap 
funds from a huge financial marketplace 
rather than just from local savings deposi- 
tors. 

Economists generally believe the mort- 
gage shudders are unlikely to become a 
long-term trend. Contends Lyle Gramley, 
chief economist for the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America: “There is no rea- 
son for interest rates to continue going up. 
That would slow the economy so much 
that the run-up wouldn't be sustained.” 
But the abrupt halt to the flow of ever 
cheaper mortgage money might handicap | 
an otherwise healthy homebuilding in- | 
dustry. Last week the Commerce Depart- 
ment reported that housing starts during 
March fell to an annual rate of 1.77 mil- | 
lion, a 3.2% drop from the previous 
month. s 
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Slowly Turning the Corner 





Aquino sets the Philippines on the way to recovery 


hen Philippine Finance Minister 
Jaime Ongpin returned to Manila 
last month after 27 days of tough bargain- 
ing in New York City, he was jubilant. 
With reason: the patrician Ongpin had 
won an impressive new financial deal 
from U.S. and foreign bankers for the still 
struggling government of President Cora- 
zon Aquino. Payments on nearly half of 
the country’s $28.2 billion foreign debt 
had been rescheduled at interest rates 
nearly 40% lower than the banks had 
originally demanded, saving about $1 bil- 

lion. Ongpin had also won approval for a 

novel method of turning some of the re- 

maining interest into badly needed for- 
eign investment. Said Betty Starkey, an 

analyst at Multinational Strategies, a 

Manhattan-based economic-consulting 

firm: “The Philippines has pulled off a 

coup.” 

By last week, however, Ongpin was 
much less sanguine. At a Manila press 
conference, he announced that the Philip- 
pines might reject his hard-won arrange- 
ment. The reason: hard-pressed Argenti- 
na had reportedly secured even more 
| favorable terms on the repayment of its 

staggering foreign debt. Ongpin said the 
Aquino government demanded further 
| negotiations to alter a deal “based on false 
premises.” 
The renewed debt standoff came just 
as there appeared to be fragile signs of 
| economic renewal in the battered Philip- 
pines (pop. 56 million). After two years of 
dramatic slump, the country’s $32 billion 
economy is expected to grow an impres- 
sive 6% to 7% this year. Inflation has fall- 
en from 40% two years ago to about 1% or 

2% today. Free-market-oriented econom- 

ic reforms by the Aquino government 

have also laid the groundwork for future 
growth. Says Gordon Westly, vice presi- 
dent of Manila’s American Chamber of 

Commerce: “We're on the slow road to 

recovery.” 

That is surely good news for Aquino, 
whose People Power revolution helped 
drive former Strongman Ferdinand Mar- 
cos from office just over one year ago. 
Since then she has been beset with a mild 

flurry of rightist plots aimed at either un- 

| seating her or destabilizing her govern- 
| 





ment. An 18-year Communist insurgency 
stopped briefly but resumed with a ven- 
geance last February. For the economy, 
the result was that the Philippine GNP, 
which had dropped 5.6% in 1984 and an- 
other 3.8% in 1985, continued to fall 
through the first half of 1986 before tick- 
ing up an almost unnoticeable .13% by 
the end of the year. Per capita income suf- 
fered a 15% cut, particularly cruel since 
an estimated 70% of the population live 
below the poverty line. 

Stark need and the Communist insur- 
gency have given Aquino a severe chal- 
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Economically, Aquino has fought back 
with, among other things, an adjustment 
program negotiated last October with the 
International Monetary Fund. The IMF 
promised to lend the Philippines roughly 
$330 million while insisting on limitations 
to monetary growth and fiscal restraint 
along with basic changes in the country’s 
protectionist economy. 

Many of those changes either have 
been made or are under way. A program 
of tariff cuts and import liberalization has 
begun for a broad range of goods, includ- 
ing machinery, rubber tires and textiles. 
Rafael Alunan, a strongly nationalist lo- 








cries such moves as a “form of economic 
slavery, a way to keep us poor.”’ Nonethe- 
less, by April 1988, 90% of the country’s 
imports should be free of quotas. 

Aquino’s government has also insti- 
tuted a version of Reaganomic tax re- 
form. The top tax rate has been cut from 
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Cleaning up a protectionist economy: Filipino workers sort harvested shrimp for export 


60% to 35%, while a broad range of spe- | 
cial exemptions has been eliminated. In 
the same egalitarian vein, the country’s 
sugar and coconut monopolies, long in the 
hands of Marcos cronies, have been dis- 
banded. The world price paid for copra, 
or coconut meat, has increased 250% in 
the past year; thanks to trust busting, 
money that once went to monopolists now 
goes to farmers. In the effort to purge 
Marcos-style cronyism from the econo- 
my, scores of nonperforming public enter- 
prises that had languished in the hands of 
the former President and his friends are 
slated to be sold off. 

The sobering fact, though, is that the 
Philippine economy must continue to 
grow at the projected 6% rate for the next 
four years just to bring per capita income 
back to where it was in 1981. Along with 
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that daunting prospect, the Aquino gov- 
ernment faces the critical issue of land re- 
form. The Philippine population is grow- 
ing at 2.5% annually; many of the 
children are born into families of landless, | 
impoverished peasants. They are a prime 
recruiting source for Communist rebels. 

Last February the government an- 
nounced a multibillion-dollar five-year 
plan to redistribute the nation’s 22 million 
cultivated acres. (President Aquino’s fam- 
ily plantation, the 14,000-acre Hacienda 
Luisita, would be included.) But it is al- 
most certain that the new Philippine con- 
gress, to be elected May 11, will water 
down the plan. Even then, the program 
will remain heavily dependent on foreign 
economic assistance. 

What the Philippines needs now is mas- 
sive investment, and that in turn will de- 
pend on how well Aquino continues to han- 
dle her political problems. Aside from 
efforts by foreign companies already in 





| place, little new direct foreign investment 


has entered the country since she took pres- 
idential office. But so far as Western banks 
are concerned, the awkward problem is 
that the latest fussing over debt agreements 
has delayed a cautious vote of confidence in 





lenge on two fronts: achieving both eco- Flsance Minister Ongpin in Manta = the archipelago. —By William Stewart/ 
nomic recovery and political stability. | Nixing a deal “based on false premises. Manila 
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Nationwide quality survey 
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Time to Take 
Stock 


Life has been tough at General 
Motors. The No. 1 U.S. auto- 
maker has shut plants, laid off 
thousands of workers and oth- 
erwise struggled to regain an 
eroding market share. Now, 
with labor contract talks com- 
ing soon, GM is taking a new 
step on the road to austerity: 
lavish annual cash bonuses for 
executives will be replaced by 
stock options tied to GM's fi- 
nancial performance. 

But the cash-bonus plan, 
in use since 1918, enjoyed one 
last hurrah. Chairman Roger 
Smith and 5,459 fellow em- 
ployees received $169 mil- 
lion in bonuses for 1986, a year 
in which company profits 
dropped by $1 billion. Smith’s 
package adds a $338,000 cash 
bonus and a so-called perfor- 
mance achievement award of 
$280,000 to his $750,000 sala- 
ry. The cash bonus and salary 
figures add up to 8.5% less 
than Smith got for 1985. 


INVESTING 


Getting Bullish 
On Bullion 


Looking for an investment that 
outshines the rest? The best 
choices seem to be as old as 
them thar hills: gold and silver. 
A study by Lipper Analytical 
Securities shows that mutual 
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funds specializing in gold 
stocks accounted for 16 of the 
top 20 fund performers in the 
| first quarter, At the same time, 
a group of 14 silver-mining 
stocks enjoyed a 78.6% rise in 
value. 

Why? For the first time 
this decade, U.S. consumption 
of silver has outstripped pro- 
duction, pushing prices from a 
$5-to-$6 range past $7 an oz 
Meanwhile, mutual funds spe- 
cializing in North American 
| gold, such as Van Eck Gold 
Resources and U.S. New Pros- 
pector, benefited from money 
fleeing South African invest- 
ments. The extended bull mar- 
ket in stocks has also played 
a role, as investors have tak- 
en profits and sought safe 
alternatives. 


SMUGGLING 


Shades of 
Eliot Ness! 


In the heyday of Prohibition, 
Americans looked northward 
for booze, as truckloads of il- 
licit liquor poured from Cana- 
da into a thirsty U.S. These 
days the high-proof smuggling 
traffic is operating in reverse, 
as Canadians try to get around 
their country’s steep taxes on 
hooch. A 1%-liter bottle of 
Smirnoff vodka sells for as 
much as $26.50 in Canada, 
with taxes accounting for near- 
ly $22 of the price. A similar 
size bottle can be had for only 
$16 across the border in New 
York. “There’s little stigma at- 











Smuggled hooch goes down the Customs hatch 


tached to smuggling liquor,” 
says William McKissock, a se- 
nior Canada Customs anti- 
smuggling officer. “It’s a lot 
easier to sell a case of Scotch 
than a kilo of cocaine.” 

The opportunity has been 
too big to pass up. Smugglers 
last year ferried as many as 
2 million cases of booze into 
Canada, hiding the stuff in ev- 
erything from false oil tanks to 
Winnebagos to the doors of or- 
dinary autos. Annual cost to 
Canada’s federal and provin- 
cial governments: up to $151 
million in lost revenues 

Canadian officials seem 
overwhelmed by the illegal 
flood along the 3,987-mile bor- 
der. One reason is that thou- 
sands of vehicles pass border 
crossings daily, too many to 
check carefully. Another: the 
untold number of back roads 
and bays linking the two coun- 
tries. Sighs Michael Crichton, 


| a regional intelligence official 


| for 





Canada Customs: “The 
odds are all on the smugglers’ 
side.” 
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They Call It 
Drilling 101 


What do Harvard, Yale and 
Wellesley have in common? 
Aside from ivied halls, all 
three schools are in the oil 
and gas business, along with 
Duke and the University of 
North Carolina. Together 
they have anted up nearly 
$100 million for wildcatting 
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ventures, chiefly in the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Harvard is the biggest 
plunger, having handed $50 
million to a Houston-based 
consortium. The backers insist 
that putting money into drill- 
ing is a brainy idea, even 
though energy prices are in the 
doldrums. Insists Scott Sperl- 
ing, a partner in Harvard's in- 
vestment unit: “We're getting 
in near the bottom.” 


CONSTRUCTION 


His Assets Are 
Truly Liquid 


Howard Fields, 39, is making 
an outlandish splash in busi- 


| ness. Three years ago, the Sau- 





salito, Calif., entrepreneur 
plunged into the world of exot- 
ic-swimming-pool and -pond 


| design. Now he is a leading cre- 


ator of aquatic fantasies, with 
about 200 projects to his credit 
Among them: a $3 million pool 
masquerading as a river that 
flows for the equivalent of six 
city blocks at a Puerto Rican re- 
sort. At Washington’s Grand 
Hyatt Hotel, Fields is working 
on a $1 million, 3,000-sq.-ft 
lake that will feature hundreds 
of live koi fish, 100-ft, waterfalls 
and a piano perched on an arti- 
ficial island. 

All that sloshing around 
pays off. Fields’ 14-employee 
firm, Howard Fields & Asso- 
ciates, last year exceeded 
$1 million in revenues. Says he 
“Call me a water swami.” But 
never call him all wet 
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Editor Roberts, third from right, surrounded by winners in the city room 
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Philadelphia Stories 





J ournalists, a cynical lot by nature, are 
often skeptical of press awards. As 
prizes have proliferated, they note, so has 
a certain genre of newspaper story: the 
multipart series that takes on a big sub- 
ject, pursues it with crusading zeal and 
seems to run on forever. Such journalistic 
tomes frequently seem created as much to 
please award judges as to satisfy readers. 
“We're thinking about putting the follow- 
ing helpful advisory over them,” syndicat- 
ed Humor Columnist Dave Barry wrote 
this month. ‘Caution! Journalism Prize 
Entry! Do Not Read!’ ” 

Still, these projects ofien are examples 
of daily journalism at its best: dogged, 
committed reporting that illuminates lo- 
cal problems and helps bring about 
change. Several such stories were honored 
last week with the newspaper world’s 
most coveted award, the Pulitzer Prize. 
The Philadelphia /nguirer, in an unusual 
coup, won two in the same category, in- 
vestigalive reporting. One went to John 
Woestendiek, whose day-to-day coverage 
of the prison beat led him to probe the 
| case of Terence McCracken Jr., a teen- 
ager convicted of murdering an elderly 
man during a holdup. Woestendiek’s 
yearlong investigation, which included in- 
terviews with several witnesses who 
placed McCracken elsewhere at the time 
of the crime and a re-examination of fo- 
rensic evidence that had helped convict 
him, resulted in the case’s being reopened. 
| McCracken is now out on bail, awaiting a 
new trial. 

The Pulitzer judges also cited an /Jn- 
quirer series called “Disorder in the Court,” 
which exposed an array of abuses in the 
Philadelphia court system. Three report- 
ers, Daniel R. Biddle, H.G. Bissinger and 








In a new pride of Pulitzers, three go to the Inquirer 


Fredric N. Tulsky, spent more than two 
years pursuing the story, Their findings led 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court to as- 
sume control of the troubled local court 
system last April. The gold medal for pub- 
lic service went to a series by Pittsburgh 
Press Reporters Andrew Schneider and 
Matthew Brelis that exposed inadequate 
FAA screening of airline pilots for drug 
abuse and other medical problems. 

The IJnquirer, which has developed 
into one of the nation’s leading papers un- 
der Executive Editor Eugene Roberts, led 
the field with three awards. (Its third was 
for a feature story by Steve Twomey about 
life aboard an aircraft carrier.) The New 
York Times won two: one for its coverage 
of the aftermath of the space shuttle Chal- 
/enger disaster and another for reporting 
by Alex S. Jones on the breakup of the 
Bingham family’s Louisville newspaper 
empire. The Los Angeles Times also took 
two prizes: for Michael Parks’ reports 
from South Africa and Richard Eder’s 
book criticism. Charles Krauthammer, a 
Washington Post columnist and TIME es- 
sayist, won the commentary award for his 
newspaper columns, and Berke Breathed, 
creator of the Bloom County comic strip, 
got the nod for editorial cartooning. 

After declining to give an award for 
drama last year, the judges honored Au- 
gust Wilson's Fences, a play about a black 
family in the 1950s. In doing so, however, 
the Pulitzer board overruled a recommen- 
dation by its three-member nominating 
jury, whose choice was Neil Simon's 
Broadway Bound. Peter Taylor, 70, an ac- 
claimed short-story writer, won the fic- 
tion prize for his first novel in 36 years, A 
Summons to Memphis. —By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Roger Franklin/New York 





Milestones 





VERDICT RENDERED. For David Hardy, 44, 
reporter, and three other black editorial 
employees of the New York Daily News; 
by a federal jury, which found that be- 
tween 1979 and 1982 one of the nation’s 
largest dailies (circ. 1.3 million) had en- 
gaged in racial discrimination by failing 
to give the plaintiffs choice assignments 
and promotions, and had retaliated with 
transfers and demotions after two of the 
plaintiffs complained about their treat- 
ment; in New York City. After the ran- 
corous nine-week trial, black journalists 
hailed the verdict as a “landmark case”; 
the News plans to appeal. 


DIED. Willi Smith, 39, Coty Award—winning 
designer known for his unstructured, 
*““street-smart” clothes; of pneumonia 
complicated by shigellae, organisms he 
apparently picked up on a visit to India; in 
New York City. 


DIED. Charlotte Curtis, 58, intense, strong- 
willed New York Times journalist for 25 
years who brought deft, deadpan irrever- 
ence and a sociologist’s objective eye to 
her reporting of society’s idiosyncrasies 
and excesses and to her editorship of the 
Op-Ed page (1974-82), a position that 
made her the first woman to grace the pa- 
per’s masthead; of cancer; in Columbus 


DIED. Dick Shawn, 63, rubbery-faced comic 
who shunned one-liners for satirical 
monologues and who also acted in movies 
(1968's The Producers) and theater (A 
Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the 
Forum); after collapsing onstage of an ap- 
parent heart attack; in La Jolla, Calif. At 
first the audience thought Shawn was act- 
ing, since he often fell to the stage at the 
end of his show and was carried off to 
avoid curtain calls. 


DIED. René Hardy, 75, French novelist and 
onetime railway stationmaster who led a 
successful World War IT Resistance group 
that sabotaged trains but who was shad- 
owed all his life by accusations that he be- 
trayed his comrades under interrogation by 
Gestapo Chief Klaus Barbie, the “Butcher 
of Lyons”; in Melle, France. Hardy was al- 
legedly arrested briefly in June 1943. Two 
weeks later the Gestapo raided a key Resis- 
lance meeting just afler Hardy arrived; Na- 
tional Hero Jean Moulin was arrested and 
died after torture. Hardy fled, taking only a 
bullet in the arm; arrested again shortly af- 
terward, he escaped from a hospital and 
took refuge in Algiers. Hardy was acquitted 
by both civilian and military courts, but 
Barbie later claimed to have broken him. 


DIED. Cecil Harmsworth King, 86, last of Brit- 
ain’s old-style autocratic press lords, whose 
empire of more than 200 magazines and 
newspapers, led by the Daily Mirror, was 
Britain’s largest in the 1960s; in Dublin. 
He was ousted as chairman in 1968, after 
waging a press campaign against Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson’s faltering Labor 
government. 
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“WINNING COLOR...AND IT 
CAME OUT OF A SHARP COPIER: 
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This is an unretouched copy made by Sharp's new full-color copier. hs 7 


/ 
Sharp’s new full-color business 
copier, with its advanced tech- 
nology, makes all others seem 
obsolete. 

It captures all the vibrance of 
the LeRoy Neiman original. That's 
winning color—color that’s alive. 

And it can reproduce your busi- 
ness documents with the same 
astonishing results. From layouts 
to computer graphics. 

It also enlarges, reduces, copies 
slides and makes transparencies. 
All in winning full-color at a sur- 
prisingly low price. 

See an authorized Sharp dealer 
for a demonstration. You'll wonder 
es how you ever got along without it. 

y For more information, call 
1-800-BE-SHARR or mail coupon. 
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FREE! A 20” x 30” poster of LeRoy Neiman’s “Winning Color™ 


when you visit an authorized Sharp dealer for a full-color copier demonstration 


CxX-5000 | 


Te. James MacKenzie 
General Manager, Copier Division 
Sharp Electronics Corp. 
Sharp Plaza, Mahwah, N.J. 07430 


Please send me more information on Sharp's full-color copier 
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he scriptwriters of Quincy could not 

have conceived a more compelling 
medical drama. The country’s most fam- 
ous pop artist dies in a prestigious big-city 
hospital after a rather routine gallbladder 
operation. The state health department 
investigates and finds the hospital guilty 
of a range of “deficiencies,” in both pre- 
paring the patient for surgery and provid- 
ing follow-up care. The city’s chief medi- 
cal examiner fails to pinpoint the cause of 
death and refers the case to the district at- 
torney for possible criminal investigation. 
Meanwhile the hospital cries foul, com- 
plaining that the allegations are “uni- 
formly incorrect.” It acknowledges guilt 
of only minor procedural lapses in super- 
vising nurses, none of which contributed 
to the artist's death. 

Such was the hullabaloo last week sur- 
rounding the death of Andy Warhol at 
New York Hospital, an institution almost 
as well known for its celebrity patients 
(John F. Kennedy, Bob Hope, the Shah of 
Iran) as for its skilled surgical staff. The 
scandal was the second in just four weeks 
to engulf the medical center. In March the 
hospital admitted to having provided in- 
adequate care for 18-year-old Libby Zion, 
the daughter of Sidney Zion, a locally 
prominent journalist-lawyer. She died 
March 5, 1984, less than eight hours after 
being admitted with a high fever and ear- 
ache. A grand jury charged that hospital 
staffers gave her the wrong 
medication and woefully ne- 








A Hospital Stands Accused 


But mystery still surrounds Andy Warhol’s death 





allergy to the antibiotics he was given, 
and may have allowed him to become 
overhydrated. It also charged that Cho 
should have sought help sooner and fault- 
ed the hospital for not supervising her 
properly. 

New York Hospital officials were in- 
dignant because the state released its re- 
port without first giving them the oppor- 
tunity to comment. “This is not the proper 
way to do business,” fumed Thompson. 
“People read the health department's re- 
port in the newspapers and think it is gos- 
pel. It is, in fact, a poorly investigated, er- 
roneous account of what happened.” In a 
hastily prepared but detailed 35-page re- 
ply, the institution defended its pre-sur- 
gery evaluation of Warhol and said the 
artist was neither allergic to the antibiotic 
nor overhydrated. It did 
admit that staff nurses 
should have visited his 
room more frequently, 
and has disciplined the 
individuals involved. 

The hospital has 
barred Nurse Cho from 
further work there, 
though it praised her rec- 
ord of service over the 
past eleven years. Cho's 
lawyer, Arthur Blitz, 
complained last week 
that his client is being used as a “scape- 
goat.” Said he: “The hiring of a private- 
duty nurse does not relieve the hospital of 
its own responsibilities.” 

Some doctors at the hospital private- 
ly admit that cost-cutting efforts, nurs- 
ing-staff shortages and overworked, 
overtired interns may be 
compromising care at their 
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moned the hospital’s cardiac-arrest team. 
He was pronounced dead at 6:31 a.m., of 
an unexplained heart arrhythmia, or ab- 
normal heartbeat. 

According to the state, the hospital 
did not thoroughly evaluate Warhol be- 
fore surgery, may have missed a possible 





glected her care. 

The hospital, which at 
first vehemently denied the 
charges, finally owned up 
and agreed to pay New York 
State $13,000 in fines, review 
the credentials of its entire 
medical staff and report to 
the state on any other deaths 
occurring within 24 hours of 
admission. A malpractice 
suit by Zion’s parents is still 
pending. But in the Warhol 
case, the hospital pleads in- 
nocent. “We have done many 
terrible things in the past,” 
says Dr. David Thompson, 
the institution’s director. 
“This is not one of them.” 

Certain facts in the case 
are not in dispute. Warhol, 
58, underwent surgery at the 
hospital on Feb. 21. At 4:30 
the next morning, his private 
nurse, Min Cho, made note of 
his increasing pallor, but it 
was not until 5:45, when he 
was “unresponsive” and 
turning blue, that she sum- 

























Cancer: What 
Progress? 


The battle against cancer is 
not going as well as federal of- 
ficials have claimed, accord- 
ing to the General Accounting 
Office. In a report submitted 
to Congress last week, the 
agency charged that biases in 
Statistics often cited by the 
National Cancer Institute as a 
yardstick of success “artifi- 
cially inflate the amount of 
‘true’ progress.” 

GAO investigators focused 
on changes between 1950 and 
1982 in the five-year survival 
rates for victims of twelve 
types of cancer. Advances in 
detection and treatment, they 
conceded, had resulted in im- 
provements in these survival 
rates (measured from the time 
of diagnosis), except for stom- 
ach cancer. Yet they criti- 












cized the NCI’s reliance on 
these rates as proof of gains 
against cancer, noting that 
some types of the disease, 
such as breast and prostate 
cancers, can progress for ten 
or 15 years before proving fa- 
tal. Also, the GAO observed, 
survival rates reveal nothing 
about the life expectancy or 
quality of life of the victims: 
“Using survival rates alone to 
reach conclusions about gen- 
eral progress is therefore 
inappropriate.” 

NCI Director Vincent 
DeVita Jr. called the report 
“offensive,” stressing that the 
institute’s assessments take 
into account mortality and in- 
cidence rates as well as 
five-year survival rates. David 
Korn, dean of the Stanford 
medical school and chairman 
of the National Cancer Advi- 
sory Board, agreed. He de- 
nounced the report as a 
“shabby polemic.” 





institution. Hospitals around 
the U.S. may be “trimming 
their staffs too far down,” 
says Dr. Dennis O'Leary, 
president of the Chicago- 
based Joint Commission on 
Accreditation of Hospitals. 
O'Leary suggests that the 
ongoing war between the 
“money people and the clin- 
ical people’ at hospitals 
struggling to contain costs 
may be taking a toll on 
quality. 

Whether these factors 
played a role in Warhol’s 
death remains uncertain. In- 
deed, despite a continuing in- 
vestigation by Manhattan's 
district attorney, chances are 
no one will ever know pre- 
cisely why Warhol died. Un- 
expected arrhythmias some- 
times strike after surgery, 
and medical scientists admit 
that the cause remains a 
mystery. —By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Beth Austin/Chicago 
and Raji Samghabadi/New York 
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CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW TO RUN A FACTORY 
WITHOUT ANY NECKTIES 


LET THE PEOPLE PARTICIPATE IN MANAGING THE BUSINESS 





When General Motors worked 
out its strategy for the Eighties, it 
was clear that the development of 
a new method of production would 
have to proceed along two lines: 
technology and people. 

GM was able to work out the 
technology for most of the demands 
of the new method. But we still 
needed new talents, new skills. 
So we acquired EDS, and then 
Hughes Aircraft. These potent 
new resources are now working 
closely with GM scientists and 
engineers in putting technology 
to work. 


But technology alone is not 
anew method of production. Our 
goal was to integrate new tech- 
nology with new social systems in 
a human partnership that gives 
people authority over machines 
and responsibility for their work. 
And that isn’t easy. There were 
major questions to be answered, 
questions really never asked be- 
fore. Could old patterns be broken 
down? Did the Japanese or the 
Europeans have the answer in their 
management systems? Could we 
unleash the creativity and man- 
agement skills of people? Was 
there something uniquely Ameri- 
can that could supply the com- 
petitive edge? 


Today, the answers can be 
seen. Take the new General 
Motors assembly plant in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Here we are 





building our new full-size pickup. 
There are no people known as 
supervisors or hourly workers. 
They are called advisors and 
associates. 


At one time, in every GM 
plant, the managers wore neck- 
ties. Not at Fort Wayne. The 
necktie, long the symbol of the 
distinction between white-collar 
and blue-collar workers, has been 
banished. 

Symbols aren't everything, 
of course, but the symbols of con- 
frontation have been replaced by 
the symbols of cooperation. Every- 
body eats together, parks together, 
and works together. 

The people who build vehi- 
cles decide a lot of what goes on 
in the plant. They’re involved in 
choosing the lighting for their 
areas, because they’re the ones 
who need the light. They help 
determine how jobs will be done, 
because they’re the ones who do 
them. They even help decide 
which tools to use, right down to 
the grade of sandpaper that’s best 
for a specific job. 

The people who work in this 
new truck plant are learning 
how the plant runs, what things 
cost, how customers respond to 
their work. And they’re smart 
enough to put that knowledge to 
good use. 

Everyone in the plant knows 
about computers and is learning to 
use a terminal. Everyone knows 
how to work with associates in a 
team. Everyone understands that 
there is a high level of technology 
in the plant and is striving to get 
the most out of it. 





The president of the local 
union in Fort Wayne says that 
there has been a change in the 
culture of the plant. People now 
consider their work a craft. They 
get involved and like being 
involved. They want even more 
involvement. 


It took thousands of hours 
of education and the common 
sense to find the right mix of 
people and technology for this 
new method of production. 
The result of all of this work and 
thought and investment is in the 
products. Our customers will be 
getting world-class trucks. In fact, 
we expect the quality of these 
trucks to set the standard for the 
world. 

Putting people in charge of 
technology in a new method of pro- 
duction is the competitive edge. 


The vision is paying off. 





This advertisement is part of 
our continuing effort to give 
customers useful information 
about their cars and trucks and 
the company that builds them. 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


Chevrolet * Pontiac 
Oldsmobile * Buick 
Cadillac * GMC Truck 



































AIDS and Women 


Nonwhites face the biggest risk 





ore than 90% of American AIDS vic- 
tims have been men, most of them 
white homosexuals. Yet in black and His- 
panic neighborhoods, particularly in East 
Coast inner cities, the epidemic presents a 
very different picture. There, AIDS is a dis- 
ease of both males and females; most vic- 
tims are drug users, but many are either 
lovers or offspring of addicts. With grow- 
ing frequency in these communities, the 
deadly infection is passed through ordi- 
nary heterosexual intercourse. This much 
neglected fact was a principal finding in a 
study conducted at the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control in Atlanta and published in 
last week’s Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association 
The research, carried out by Epidemi- 
ologists Ann Hardy and Mary Guinan, fo- 
cused on nearly 2,000 reported cases of 


for less than 7% of all U.S. AIDS victims, 
their cases have a special significance, ac- 
cording to the authors. By studying these 
cases, researchers can get clues about how 
rapidly the disease is spreading among 
heterosexuals and among children, most 
of whom contract AIDS from infected 
mothers. More than half the women stud- 
ied (52%) were infected through intrave- 
nous use of drugs. But the second largest 
group, and the fastest-growing by far, con- 
sisted of women infected through sexual 
intercourse with infected men. Between 
1982 and 1986 the proportion of women 
who contracted ALDS via sex with men rose 
from 12% of all female ALDS cases to 26%. 

No less striking was the study’s find- 
ing that more than 70% of AIDS cases in 
women occurred among blacks and His- 
panics. Indeed, a woman who is black is 
13 times as likely as one who is white to 
fall victim, and 90% of infants born with 
AIDS are black or Hispanic. These statis- 
tics primarily reflect the larger number of 
intravenous drug users among these 
groups and less awareness of how to pre- 
vent AIDS infection. “The minorities, the 
low-income groups,” says Hardy, “have 
always been difficult to reach.” 

In an editorial accompanying the 
study, Dr. Constance Wofsy of the Uni- 
versity of California, San Francisco, 
warns that “all sexually active women” 
face potential risk of AIDS but criticizes 
the media for supporting the “misimpres- 
sion that AIDS in heterosexuals is a white 
disease.” Wofsy calls for greater efforts to 
bring AIDS education to the poor and to 
drug users in particular, but acknowl- 
edges the difficulty of getting the message 
across: “The potential future danger of 
AIDS is less compelling [to them] than the 
| day-to-day problems of poverty and drug 
use.”’ For these people, she and other pub- 
lic-health officials advocate less moraliz- 
ing about the benefits of abstinence and 
more practical education about the im- 
portance of clean needles and the use of 
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Nieves in the ninth inning on his way to becoming the only Brewer ever to pitch a no-hitter 





AIDS in women. Though women account [ 





condoms to protect against infection. 











Ten Wins and Therefore No Ties — 


Milwaukee blows a bugle call on a Trebelhorn 


aseball got off to a slow start, clouded 

with coke and racism. But within a 
week the sky cleared and everyone simply 
started over, the thing baseball does best 
of all. Bo Jackson of Kansas City and Eric 
Davis of Cincinnati began applying for 
Willie Mays’ and Roberto Clemente’s old 
jobs. That odd-shaped Minnesotan Kirby 
Puckett resumed clubbing homers the un- 
likely way he did last year. With his Ted 
Williams stroke, the Mets’ Darryl Straw- 
berry worked at dissociating himself from 
scandal. 

Of all the glad developments, though, 
the happiest were in Milwaukee, where a 
couple of strangers named Tom Trebel- 
horn and Juan Nieves momentarily 
turned the American League East upside 
down (restoring Cleveland to the bottom). 
On a drizzling night in Baltimore, Nieves 
no-hit the Orioles last week for the Brew- 
ers’ ninth victory in a season begun per- 
fectly. “Games like this can make a grown 
man cry,” said Trebelhorn, 39, the most 
anonymous skipper in the major leagues 

As a minor-league catcher, coach and 
manager, Trebelhorn somehow withstood 
a thousand bus rides from Boise to Walla 
Walla without becoming very tobacco 
splattered. He is a substitute math teacher 
in the off-season and is as reasonable as he 
is unrecognizable. When Rookie Catcher 
B.J. Surhoff was called out for straying 
from the base path, Trebelhorn raced to 
the umpire, saying, “Look, you know the 
rule and I know the rule. But the players 
don’t know the rule and the fans don’t 
know the rule. So we have to stand here 
and argue awhile, O.K.?” “Treb” came up 
from the minors last spring, when a club- 
house heater explosion burned third-base 
Coach Tony Muser. Manager George 
Bamberger stepped down with nine 





ly, “Just 152 to go.” 


games to go last September, and General 
Manager Harry Dalton had only to see 
Trebelhorn fill in for four of them before 
removing “interim” from his title. 

Just Jim Gantner, Paul Molitor, Cecil 
Cooper and Robin Yount remain from 
the glory year, 1982. Now the designated 
hitter, Cooper has yielded first base to ex- 
Dodger Greg Brock, no longer required to 
be Steve Garvey. Yount has lost the arm 
for shortstop but was center fielder 
enough to preserve the no-hitter with a 
diving catch for the final out, He was 
quick to say, “Paciorek’s catch in the sec- 
ond inning meant just as much.” Left 
Fielder Jim Paciorek, subbing for the 
young home-run champion Rob Deer, 
said not to forget the infield. And Nieves 
thanked the team. The season may only 
be dawning, but this is a winner’s refrain 

“When everyone tackled me after- 
ward,” said Nieves, 22, “I thought, 
‘What's going on?’ " If it is hard to believe 
him when he says that winning the game 
occupied him more than pitching the no- 
hitter, consider the eight straight deci- 
sions Nieves lost at the end of last year. “I | 
felt so pumped up, I was trying to throw | 
the ball through the catcher and the back- | 
stop.” The left-handed sophomore from 
Santurce, Puerto Rico, is the youngest 
major leaguer in 15 years to pitch a no- 
hitter, the second Latin after Juan Mari- 
chal and the first Brewer in history. 

Trebelhorn is not an inflexible head- 
master. His normal rules include neckties 
2 team flights, the announcement of 
which brought a gasp. O.K., he said, 
“start the year with ten wins in a row, and 
we'll all lose the ties.” When the tenth vic- 
tory came against Texas, the Brewers un- 
buttoned their collars and sighed dreami- 
— By Tom Callahan 
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“Today, our little Jenny comes home. She'll 
find her room just as she left it. Her favorite 


toys are waiting for her. And there's a brand- 


new swing in the backyard. Jenny is lucky. 
An organ transplant has given her another 
chance at life” 

But for every child like Jenny, there are 


many more, of all ages, who aren't so lucky. 


Why? Because there are far too many 
people who need transplants...and far too 
few organ and tissue donors. But 
POTENTIAL donors are everywhere! 

Its true. You may have thought that 
YOU would like to be an organ donor. 
Only one problem. Maybe you haven't told 
anybody. Never told your loved ones, your 
doctor, your clergyman...the very people 
who, someday, may have to make your 
wishes known. And that's how an 


opportunity is lost... forever. 

Dow is spending more than a million 
dollars this year alone just to educate you 
on the “great things’ YOU can do simply by 
agreeing to be an organ donor. If nothing 
else, we want you to TALK about it 
Because someday, a decision you may 
have thought about making could actually 
save the sight, the health, even the life of 
someone around you. Just think of the 
difference you could make! Now, isn't that 
worth talking about? 

For more information on organ and 
tissue donations and transplants, Dow 
asks that you contact the 
American Council on Transplantation, 
Department D, ee 
- merican 
Box 9999, @ Council on 
Washington, D.C. 20016. aes pag 














THE 1988 BERETTA. 

Ithas evolved. Not just a new 
Car, but a new species. An 
unusually roomy sport coupe 
with a natural instinct for 

the road 

A DISTINCTIVE 

NEW SHAPE. 

From nose to tail, the stylish 
contours of Beretta make a 
unique impression. Angular 
hood. Flush, pillar-mounted 
'o (ole) @al=|p(e| (simu Mo)tHe) Me |= 315 
Aggressive stance. And a 
bold tail lamp. See it on the 


road and you won't soon forget 
Drive it, and you never will 
QUICK 2.8 LITER 
MULTI-PORT V6. 

With the optional 2.8 

Liter V6,Beretta can 

move from 0 to 60 in 

less than 10 seconds’ 
This refined Multi-Port 
Fuel Injection engine 
features a computer- 
fore)alie)|(-fe more) mle ali (iela 

for accurate spark 
performance and an 

(=i (=To) (fo) a] (om ere)al ice) maglelel6](= 


with brand-new microprocessor } 


i(<Toj alate) (ole) Va lar-lmer- lan arlale|(=) 

600,000 commands per sec- 

ond. Beretta’s sport suspension 
and a smooth- 





shifting, high-torque 5-speed 
transaxle turn that raw power 
into inspired performance. 

A NEW LEVEL OF 
INTERIOR COMFORT. + aes 





The Beretta cockpit. A world — Aa 
of aesthetic design. Both front Witha LS Beretta. A new species. 
bucket seats have their own touch of your finger, you can “Performance figures compiled by a 


Suspension systems to help even check your gas mileage Professional driver on a GM test rack 
tune out road vibrations. Watch _ or the temperature outside. Lets ace it r, 
Beretta's vital signs come to Make the road your 


light as you turn on the option- _ natural habitat; put yourself in a cine ernst 


al electronic instrumentation. the unforgettable shape of core the new limited powertrain warranty. 


THE OF AMERICA TODAY'S CHEVROLET 





"~~ ’ 
Marlboro Red or Longhorn 100's— 
you get a lot to like. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
: Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 16 mo “tar” 1.0 me nicotine |} 


g la 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.’85 
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Sentences by the Book 








he most fateful exercise 

of judicial discretion is 
the one that starts with the 
words “I sentence you .. .” 
Whether to slap the wrist or 
slam the cell door is a com- 
plex and partly subjective 
decision in which the partic- 
ulars of the crime, the histo- 
ry of the culprit and the dis- 
position of the judge all play 
a part. No wonder, then, 
that a stickup may draw 
anything from hard time to 
probation and defense law- 
yers maneuver to get their 
cases heard by judges known 
to go easy 

For years such dispari- 
ties have troubled both lib- 
erals concerned about equal 
justice and conservatives 
fuming over lenient sen- 





form, and more certain, Congress in 1984 
authorized a commission to devise new 


courts, where some 40,000 criminal sen- 
tences are handed down annually. After 
18 months of hearings and study, the U.S. 
Sentencing Commission last week issued 
its guidelines. Their tangle of numerical 
tables may rationalize court penalties, but 
they are expected to add thousands of in- 
mates to already overflowing prisons. 

The nine-member commission creat- 


tences. To make punishment more uni- | 


sentencing formulas for use in federal | 


More rational court penalties, but more prisoners too 





Three's already a crowd in an Atlanta federal prison cell intended for two 


the new federal proposal, judges would 
retain a small range of discretion and 
could depart from the guidelines in cer- 
tain instances. If they did so, however, 
they would have to give their reason on 
the record, and those sentences could be 
appealed. 

Even so, the “departure” provisions 
are too broad for the sole dissenting com- 
mission member, Rutgers Law Professor 
Paul Robinson, who charges that the re- 
port is riddled with loopholes. “IfCongress 
asked for Rambo,” he says, “what it got 





ed a system in which each 
crime is assigned a “base” num- 


judge: “Departures shouldn't occur that 





was Don Knotts.” Counters Commission 
Member Stephen Breyer, a federal appeals 


often.” When they do, he adds, the reasons 
that judges give “will be analyzed, and the 
guidelines will be refined.” 
= The new system is scheduled 
to go into effect in Novem- 
| ber, but the commission, 
3 which is a permanent body, 
= has recommended that Con- 
8 gress delay implementation 
until August 1988 in order to 
let judges try out the guide- 
lines on a voluntary basis. 
Any polishing that re- 
sults, however, is not likely 
to ease the worrisome im- 
pact of the changes on fed- 
eral prisons, already at 
153% of capacity. The 
guidelines permit probation 
in fewer circumstances, 
mostly for the first-time of- 
fender who has committed 
a nonviolent crime. They 
also abolish the parole sys- 
tem for federal prisoners, 
as Congress has mandated, 
so that a five-year term will mean just 
that, minus no more than 54 days a 
year for good behavior. The commission 
estimates its tougher penalties will cause 
the federal prison population to grow by 
an extra 10% over the next decade. 
That could have an unimaginable effect 
on a federal prison like the one at Ter- 
minal Island in California, which has 
1,039 inmates caged in a facility de- 
signed to hold 601. “We couldn't go 
through a 10% increase here,” says 
John Vanyur, executive assistant to the 
warden. 
| The prospect of mechani- 








ber. That figure is then adjust- 
ed, depending on such variables 
as the use of a gun or how much 
money was stolen or whether 
the victim was elderly. The re- 
sulting number is plugged into a 
chart that weighs any previous 
record and comes out with a 
prescription for the sentence. 
For example, a bank robber 
Starts by getting 19 penalty 
points, gets | added for taking 
$15,000 and 9 more for shooting 
someone and causing serious 
injury. If the robber served a 14- 
month prison term five years 
earlier, the total of 29 points 
would direct the judge to set a 
new sentence—whir, click— 
between 97 and 121 months. 
The guidelines represent a 
compromise between complete 
judicial discretion and fixed 
sentences, a now disfavored 
reform in which specific 
crimes get unvarying punish- 
ments without parole. Under 








Not Guilty 
By Necessity 


“Everyone on the jury was 
over 30,” a beaming Amy 
Carter, 19, told cheering sup- 
porters after she and 14co-de- 
fendants, including over-30 


centuries-old, common-law 
“necessity defense.” An of- 
fense may be considered justi- 
fiable if it is directed against a 
“clear and imminent danger” 
that is of greater harm to the 


| community, in this case al- 


Activist Abbie Hoffman, | 


were acquitted last week of 
trespassing and disorderly 
conduct charges. Their 
seven-day trial 
stemmed from a 
November pro- 
test against CIA 
recruiting at the 
University of 
Massachusetts in 
Amherst. Carter 
and her col- 
leagues were al- 
lowed by the 


judge to invoke a_ Activist Carter 





leged CIA lawbreaking in 
Central America. To bolster 
the cause, Defense Attorney 
Leonard Weinglass, one of 
Hoffman’s lawyers in the 
1969 Chicago Seven trial, 
got testimony from former 
_ Attorney General 
=: Ramsey Clark 
e and onetime 
Contra Leader 
“ Edgar Chamorro. 


a “These young 
= people are doing 
perhaps what 


most of us should 
be doing,” Juror 
AnneGafiney, 64, 
said aflerward 











cally consulting their punish- 
ment tables like an abacus 
leaves most judges dismayed. 
“I know of nobody who’s keen 
to enforce this approach,” says 
U.S. District Court Judge 
Laughlin Waters of Los Ange- 
les. “Most judges don’t want 
sentencing guidelines, period,” 
admits Chairman William 
Wilkins of South Carolina, a 
federal appeals judge. But, he 
adds, “we all recognize we 
need a system where there is 
certainty and fairness. With- 
out guidelines that is impossi- 
ble.” The absence of outright 
enthusiasm from any quarter 
for the commission’s approach 
may be inevitable. As Stan- 
ford Criminal Law Professor 
John Kaplan says, “I think 
it will prove unsatisfactory. 
In this area nothing is 
satisfactory.” —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Wash- 
ington and Michael Riley/Los Angeles 
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Music 


COVER STORY 


Band on 





The Run 


U2 soars with a top album, a hot tour 
and songs of spirit and conscience 


e remembers it this way. Outside 
San Salvador, 30 or 40 miles up in 
the hills, mortars began to hit the 
village, and bombs cratered the 
hillside. Run 
That was his first thought. And this 
was the second: Where? It was open all 
around. The ground shook. The farmers 
looked at the traveler from Ireland and 
smiled and pointed. They tried to be re 
assuring. “That is over there,” they said 
We are over here 
I felt,” says the traveler, thinking 
back in a safer place, “such a fool in the 
face of it. Those guys lived with it all their 
lives, and it meant nothing to them. But 
the fear I felt that day Just talking 
couldn't say it all. It would take a song 
When Bono tears loose on U2’s Bullet 


the Blue Sky, you can still hear the ache of 


fear in his voice, the closeness of the mem 
ory. The song is immediate and passion 


ate, a cry of conscience on an album full of 


oblique social speculation and spiritual 
voyaging. The Joshua Tree is not, it would 
seem at first, a record for these times 
Bono and the rest of the Irish band called 
U2 seem to be citizens of some alternative 


time frame spliced from the idealism of 


the 60s and the musica! free-for-all of the 
late "70s. Their songs have the phantom 
soul of the Band, the Celtic wonderment 
of their compatriot Van Morrison and 
some of the assertiveness of punk, refined 
into lyrical morality plays 

Their concerts are as revivifying as 
anything in rock, with a strong undertow 


of something not often found this side of 


Bruce Springsteen: moral passion. U2’s 
songs speak equally to the Selma of two 
decades ago and the Nicaragua of tomor- 
row. They are about spiritual search, and 
conscience and commitment, and it fol- 
lows that some of the band’s most memo- 
rable performances—and, not incidental- 
ly, the ones that have helped U2 break 
through to an even wider audience—have 
been in the service of a good cause, at Live 
Aid or during last summer’s tour for Am- 
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nesty International. This is not, then, just 
a band for partying down. “Partying is a 
disguise, isn’t it?” Bono asks, and does not 
wait for an answer. This is a band that be- 
lieves rock music has moral imperatives 
and social responsibilities. There is no one 
better than U2 at bringing “over there 
back “over here,” and setting it down 
right by the front door, where no one can 
muss it 

U2’s sixth and best album, The Joshua 
Tree, in stores for little more than a month 
hit No. | on Billboard's chart this week 
The album’s first single, With or Without 
You, has made the band’s heaviest mark 
on Top 40 radio and is already in the Top 
Ten. Other tunes on The Joshua Tree (the 
title was inspired by a California desert 
town where *70s Rocker Gram Parsons 
died) are likely to keep it company. U2 
launched a scheduled 18-month world tour 
in Arizona just three weeks ago, will play 
the U.S. through mid-May, perform in Eu 
rope most of the summer, then return to the 
States in September. “I guarantee you that 
when U2 comes back this record will be 
bigger than ever,” says Andy Denemark, a 
director of programming at NBC Radio 
“There’s a lot of depth to this album 

He means depth of the commercial 
not thematic variety, but he is right in ei 
ther case. “People are always saying U2 is 
the largest underground act in the world, 
says their manager, Paul McGuinness. “I 
suppose that’s true, but it is starting to 
change.” And in a hurry, at that. Ask 
Thom House, who sold U2 concert tickets 
for local gigs via computer at his two video 
stores in New York and New Jersey 
Crowds started lining up at his Manhattan 
store Thursday night, and at first, he 
says.I had no idea why they were there. I 
chased them away, saying we were not 
selling tickets until Saturday. They kept 
coming back. We bought movie tickets 
U2 takes off into full flight: clockwise from 
left, Bono, Adam Clayton, the Edge, Larry 
Mullen Jr. 
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BONO: 


Writing songs for me is as 


easy as walking down the 


street. Writing good songs 


Is not 


and passed them out, so they could leave 
and come back. They stayed. It started 
raining. They stayed, hundreds of them 
| This group must rank close to the Beatles.” 

Just a second. The sound you hear is 
brakes being put on, and it is the band 
that has the heaviest foot on the pedal 
“We don’t think we’re that good, really,” 
says Bono, 26, who writes the lyrics and 
fronts the band both as lead singer and 
resident shaman. “We think we are over- 
rated, and though we're concerned about 
living up to people’s expectations, it 
scares us even to live up to our own expec- 
tations.” “The band is at a frontier,” says 
Bass Guitarist Adam Clayton, 27. “You 
don’t get something for nothing. This tour 
is definitely frightening.” 

It is also taking on distinct phenome- 
nological proportions. Even in Arizona, in 
the earliest stages, with Bono’s voice rag- 
gedy from overrehearsing and with the 
band searching for a solid connection 
with both the audience and one another, 
there was a final fusion of performer and 
spectator that is one mark of great rock 'n’ 
roll. Some of the songs, especially earlier 
efforts, can get tongue-tied by the un- 
wieldy ambition of their lyrics and the 
discursiveness of the melody line. The au- 
dience shares a devotional intensity, how- 
ever, that anchors the concert as a whole 
experience even when the tunes range 
free. Bono stalks a song as much as sings 
it, and the moment he takes the stage 
there is no doubt what his terms are: un- 
conditional surrender. Clayton and 


THE EDGE 


music 


‘We're 
taught 


pretty much self- 
We still don’t read 


We communicate in 


our own language 


Drummer Larry Mullen Jr., 25, have 
found some solid musical grounding, and 
the lead guitarist, the Edge, 25, can work 
a riff around to an epiphany 

(Of course you will want to know 
about those snappy nicknames before 
anything else. Bono, born Paul Hewson, 
got his off a sign advertising Bono Vox of 
O’Connell Street, a hearing-aid store in 
Dublin. Not until later did he learn that 
the phrase meant “good voice” in cock- 
eyed Latin, but he had long since dropped 
the Vox. Bono—say it Bon-no, to sound 
like the German city and not like the 
name of Cher's ex-husband—came up 
with the name for David Evans. “The 
edge is the border between something and 
nothing,” he announced. “I am not a par- 
ticularly edgy person,” the Edge elabo- 
rates, “so it is funny.” Now, then.) 


t is on Bono, however, that all eyes 

stay fixed. U2 carries the day, but he 

carries the show. That has always 

been the way, ever since the band’s 
first scuffling days in Dublin during the 
punk whirligig.“’ They were very bad,” ad- 
mits Manager McGuinness. “But it wasn’t 
the songs that were the attraction. It was 
the energy and commitment to perform- 
ance that were fantastic even then. Bono 
would run around looking for people to 
meet his eyes.” 

Once met, those eyes are well remem- 
bered. They lock in for good as he travels 
the stage in a perpetual panther prowl 
His presence is not specifically sexual, but 
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it is intensely sensual and lends heft to his 
lyrical excursions. It also gives the spiritu- 
ality and frequent Christian symbolism of 
the songs (“See the thorn twist in your 
side”; “I stand with the sons of Cain”) a 
welcome grounding in earthly delights 
“Their show is the best around,” remarks 
an appreciative T Bone Burnett, a guitar 
player and record producer (Elvis Costel- 
lo, the BoDeans) of no mean skill. “U2 is 
what church should be.” Lest such praise 
become a little burdensome, Larry Mul- 
len keeps this reflection handy: “At the 
end of the day, it’s just rock ’n’ roll.” 

For audiences, though, that music can 
be a lifeline. A Springsteen song can tap 
right into your daily existence, A U2 tune 
like Running to Stand Still, with a trance- 
like melody that slips over the transom of 
consciousness, insinuates itself into your 
dreams. Patty Klipper, from Parsippany, 
N.J., says, “First they opened my mind to 
their music. Then their music opened my 
mind to the world.” The band’s official 
fan magazine, called Propaganda and 
edited by their tour lighting director, is a 
neatly turned out publication that fea- 
tures the usual inside-band stuff as well as 
some unexpected calls to political action 
Fan publications usually urge readers to 
stay in touch with the musicians. Propa- 
ganda urges them to write letters on be- 
half of Amnesty International: “Please 
write to the federal authorities in Yugo- 
slavia, asking for the immediate and 
unconditional release of Dr. Nikola No- 
vakovic and all other Prisoners of Con- 
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ADAM: 


“Our commitment was to a 
better way. We could have 
our Own gang and not put up 
with the rest of the world.” 


science. Write to: President of the Presi- 
dency of Bosnia-Hercegovina Begin 
your letter “Your Excellency...” 

His Excellency is not likely to invite 
the band to fall by for plum brandy and 
cabbage rolls, and U2 is probably notat the 
top of the White House invitation list, ei- 
ther. They are dead serious about their lib- 
eral activist politics although careful not to 
be sanctimonious. Clayton talks worriedly 
about some fans turning to the band “‘need- 
ing to be healed,” and Bono says,"*I would 
| hate to think everybody was into U2 for 
‘deep’ and ‘meaningful’ reasons. We're a 
noisy rock-'n’-roll band. If we all got on- 
stage, and instead of going ‘Yeow!” the au- 
dience all went ‘Ummmamy or started say- 
ing the rosary, it would be awful.” The 
band shares a kind of ecumenical, nonspe- 
cific spirituality. Bono, the Edge and Mul- 
len are Christians, although of a particu- 
larly loose-limbed variety. 

The Edge: “I suppose I am a Christian, 
but I am not a religious person.” Bono: “I 
feel unworthy of the name. It is a pretty 
high compliment. But I feel at home in the 
back of a Catholic cathedral, in a revival 
hall or walking down a mountainside.” 
Mullen: “I am a Christian and not 
ashamed of that. But trying to explain my 
beliefs, our beliefs, takes away from it. I 
have more in common with somebody who 
doesn't believe at all than I do with most 
Christians. I don’t mind saying that.” 

Clayton. who alone has not an- 
nounced formally for Christianity, says 
simply that for journalists “religion was 








an easy angle, a hook to hang a story on 
We all believe in much the same things 
but don’t express ourselves in the same 
way.” This, along with Clayton’s inborn 
rebellious instincts and up-tempo tem- 
perament, caused some intramural ten- 
sion that has only lately been resolved. “I 
was in the wilderness for a few years, so 
there was a natural antagonism within 
the band that people picked up on. Now 
the spirituality contained within the band 
is equal to all the members.” Clayton, tan 
and muscular, with an army recruit’s 
haircut and a pair of steel-rimmed specta- 
cles that makes him look like an insurrec- 
tionist with a bass instead of a bomb, re- 
mains U2’s most sulfurous presence, 
lending a slight but leveling tension to the 
stage show. Still, the band’s fervor comes 
from deep springs, not simply from sheer 
showmanship. “Great songs and all that 
great heart,” says Lou Reed, a formidable 
musician whose influence can be heard on 
Running to Stand Still. “U2’s not a pop 
group. They are in this for real.” 


or high stakes too. The band’s com- 
mitment, to its audience and its mu- 
sic, sanctions and encourages the 
kind of social concern that in the 
Reagan ‘80s became unfashionable, even 
antique. The album that The Joshua Tree 
displaced from the top of the chart isa revi- 
sionist rap record by the Beastie Boys, 
three well-born white teens copping street 
attitude but assuming social postures that 
teeter between preening smugness and 


LARRY: 


“We don’t take ourselves too 
seriously. Our friendship is 
an odd thing, a_ peculiar 
thing. I don’t understand it.” 





snide irresponsibility. After arriving in Ar- 
izona, U2 discovered that Governor Evan 
Mecham had canceled the state’s obser- 
vance of Martin Luther King Jr.’s birth- 
day. U2 considered canceling the concerts 
but did something better: made a contribu- 
tion to the Mecham Watchdog Committee 
and played Pride (In the Name of Love)—a 
tribute to King—with a joyful vengeance 
But it is not just that U2 is on the side of the 
angels. It has given a new charter and a 
fresh voice to conscience. “A sense of hu- 
mor is something I value,” Bono says, “but 
we don’t play rock ‘n’ roll with a wink.” 
Without sermonizing, they have become a 
rallying point for a new and youthful ideal- 
ism. After Live Aid and Farm Aid and af- 
ter the Amnesty tour, after heated and 
heartfelt music from Jackson Browne and 
Little Steven, it is no longer corny or uncool 
to be concerned, to get involved. And espe- 
cially after the breakaway success of U2, it 
seems that audiences are ready to take 
heart and to reach out. There are, as Bono 
sings in the opening of Jn God's Country, 
“new dreams tonight.” 

“Nobody knows how it works,” Adam 
Clayton says. “You turn the music up as 
loud as you can and hope people like it.” 
Mullen admits, “I do believe our music is 
special. But you have to separate the mu- 
sic from the people. The music is special, 
but I don’t think we are. We are ordinary 
people.” They are earnestly going about 
trying to “demythologize” themselves, as 
T Bone Burnett puts it, cutting themselves 
down to manageable size, the better to 
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handle their superstar stature. It is a pos- 
ture that is both defensive and pragmatic, 
disarming and perhaps just a shade des- 
perate. “People respond to our naiveté,” 
Clayton insists. “I think they see four guys 
from Ireland who don't want to let go of 
their dreams.” 

It was Larry Mullen whoset the dream 
| in motion. He posted a note on the bulletin 
board of Mount Temple, a public high 
school in Dublin, asking if there was any- 
| one interested in forming a rock band. 
That was in 1976, and he was 14. “Stories 
simplify how big a step that was at the 
time,” says Clayton. “That one 
action of Larry’s has affected 
the rest of his life and, indeed, 
everyone’s.” David Evans (yet 
to be called the Edge) was a top 
student in his Mount Temple 
class, but he had been spending 
spare time “strumming away” 
on acoustic and electric guitar. 
When he saw that notice, he felt 
a decidedly nonacademic stir- 
ring in his soul. “Ah,” he 
thought, “this could be it.” Mul- 
len had been playing drums 
since the age of nine, charging 
money for household chores (“I 
should have done them anyway, 
I know’’) in hopes of getting his 
own kit. His parents finally gave 
him part of a set—made by a toy 
manufacturer and retailing for 
$1S—at which young Larry 
happily flailed away until his fa- 
ther, an environmental-health 
inspector and part-time opti- 
cian, suggested he try to get a 
group together. “You are not go- 
ing to get anywhere,” the senior 
Mullen pointed out, “if you con- 
tinue playing on your own.” 

The Saturday after the 
school notice went up, six or sev- 





side London and in Kenya, and had 
moved to Dublin with his mother and air- 
line-pilot father at the age of eight. He 
had come to Mount Temple from board- 
ing school “pretty freaked, terrified I was 
going to get beat up. I thought the quieter 
you kept, the more wary people would be. 
Intimidate them and not give anything 
away.” It worked. “Clayton was an 
incredible rebel, in the true sense of the 
word,” Bono recalls fondly. “He would 
come into class with a flask of coffee and 
put it up on his desk and start to drink. 





of a career, while Bono and the Edge were 
getting on with their education and taking 
their final exams. Clayton, however, had 
been booted out of Mount Temple, and 
worried about “commitment” from the 
others. He hustled hard, trying to force 
their hand, and made contact with 
McGuinness. 

The band, which had gone through a 
variety of names, including the Hype, was 
better with chutzpah than with chords. 
“You see,” says Mullen, “we couldn’t 
play. We were very, very, very bad.” In 


The people would blow their heads.” | the first hot flush of punk, this did not 





On the tour’s first leg, Bono and the Edge try on some local footwear 


greatly matter, and after seeing 
them in 1978, McGuinness, 
who had done mostly film-pro- 
duction work up until that mo- 
ment, agreed to become their 
manager. “It looked to me like 
they would be a great rock 
band,” he says now, adding, 
“T’ve only had to be right once.” 

McGuinness farmed him- 
self out for the occasional pro- 
duction job and began to “live 
off my wife.” The boys, still liv- 
ing at home, would occasionally 
be driven to dates by a stray 
mom or dad. This sort of early 
scuffling can break a band or 
bond it, and with U2 it seems to 
have brought the group closer. 
After a bit. “The first couple of 
years,” says Clayton, “we kind 
of hated each other. It was very 
competitive, and everyone was 
trying to come out on top.” As 
the band gigged around, scram- 
bling to get heard by record 
companies and earn a little liv- 
ing money, there were third- 
party suggestions that one 
member or another be dropped 
in the interest of strengthening 
the band’s musicianship. All 








en Mount Temple students ap- 
peared in the Mullen kitchen 
and started playing Rolling Stones tunes. 
“During the course of the afternoon,” Mul- 
len remembers, “I saw that some people 
could play. The Edge could play. Adam 
just looked great. Big bushy hair, long caf- 
tan coat, bass guitar and amp. He talked 
like he could play, used all the right words, 
like gig. I thought, this guy must know how 
to play. Then Bono arrived, and he meant 
to play the guitar, but he couldn’t play very 
well, so he started to sing. He couldn’t do 
that either. But he was such a charismatic 
character that he was in the band anyway, 
as soon as he arrived. I was in charge for 
the first five minutes, but as soon as Bono 
got there, I was out of a job.” 

The boys who became U2—the name, 
suggested by a local musician pal, refers 
ironically to the high-altitude spy 
plane—all knew of one another, vaguely, 
from school, The Clayton and Evans fam- 
ilies were friendly. The Edge, whose fam- 
ily is Welsh, and Bono (still generally 
called Paul Hewson back then) had brief- 
ly gone to the same guitar teacher. For his 
part, Bono had a distant but still vivid im- 
pression of Clayton, who was raised out- 








A certain spirituality and a strong grounding in earthly delights. 


Clayton’s other prop was his bass, a gift 
from his parents (“I'll play till I'm bigger 
than the Beatles!” he promised them), 
which he handled with similar élan. It be- 
cameclear after a little time, however, that 
there were certain limitations to style. The 
Claytons were dubious when the band 
Started to talk about turning pro. “Quite 


| sensibly,” the Edge remembers, “they real- 


ized this business is very hard and that 
Adam is not the world’s most gifted musi- 
cian and what possible chance has he got of 
making it. My folks probably made the 
same calculation.” “Adam’s amazing,” 


| says Bono flatly. “He just pretended he 


could play the bass, when in fact he 
couldn't. And at the age of 16, he pretended 
he knew the music business inside and 
out.” He, ofall the four, saw the band as his 
future. 

He had to. Bono was dubious at first 
about joining up (“I thought rock was 
ugly”), and the Edge at these early stages 
“didn’t ever consider the band as any- 
thing other than a worthwhile thing to do 
on Wednesday afternoons.” Mullen, the 
youngest of the group, could only dream 


| grandfather's funeral. 





such notions were rejected out 
of hand. “We never, ever felt 
that being a great musician was a neces- 
sary qualification for being in U2,” says 
McGuinness. *‘The individuals were 
much more important than whether you 
could play.” 

There were other ties, ones that 
stayed strong beneath the surface tension. 
Grief could be shared, understood. When 
he was 15, Bono’s mother died from the 
effects of a stroke she suffered at his | 
Mullen lost his 
mother in a traffic accident in 1978. “The 
thing that has kept us going,” he says now, 
“is the fact that we are friends. This whole 
band is based on our friendship. If it had 
originally been based on our music, we 
would have failed.” 

After some patchy times and a couple 
near misses with record companies, 
McGuinness struck a deal with Island in 
1980 that allowed an unusual amount of 
creative independence (“They had to ac- 
cept the record without any question”), 
and the band released its first album, Boy. 
That same year, it paid its first visit to 
America, opening in Boston for a band of 
what Bono calls “some local renown. We 
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started to play, and all the people started 
standing up, turning over the tables. The 
place was packed. Steam was dripping off 
the ceilings, and they wouldn’t let us leave 
the stage. We had one, two, three encores 
I just looked at Edge and said, ‘Hey, wow, 
if this is America, I want some more! This 
is it!’ ’’ When the star attractions finally 
made it to the stage, the club was empty 

It would take U2 a couple more years 
and two more albums before it could com- 
pound that Boston frenzy worldwide and 
come up with the first song that could 
stand as its anthem. That was Sunday 
Bloody Sunday from 1983's War, a tune 
about the divisive heat and blind violence 
of modern Ireland that curried no favor 
on either side. War was U2’s best work 
until The Joshua Tree; the year after its re- 
lease, Island, detecting seismic vibrations, 
renegotiated the band’s contract with 
McGuinness. “Now U2’s in an absolutely 
unique position,” he reports. “They own 
outright every song they ever wrote, and 
they always will.” 


he contract also made them flush, 

and that of course has further 

quickened the collective con- 

science. Bono has been flabber- 
gasted to read that he and his wife Alison, 
another Mount Temple grad, live in a sea- 
side castle near Dublin. “It’s a little round 
tower,” he laughs. “Three levels, three 
rooms.” Domesticity presents its own 
problems. Although he, like the rest of the 
band, cherishes a bit of personal distance 
and privacy, Bono acknowledges, “My 
life is just a mess. When I am away, I’m 
not at home. When I’m home, I’m not at 
home. I come in when she is going out.” 
Ali, who is studying politics at Dublin’s 
University College, “is the dark eye,” in 
the words of her admiring husband. “She 
will not be worn like a brooch. We have a 
stormy relationship because she is her 
own woman.” While in Arizona, worried 
that she sounded a little depressed on the 
transatlantic phone, Bono asked his in- 
laws to “keep an eye on her. They must 
have rung her right away, because I got 
this phone call saying, ‘I don’t need a 
baby-sitter!’ and she slammed down the 
phone.” Ali made an unscheduled ap- 
pearance in Arizona 48 hours later and 
stayed five days. 

Mullen, who added Junior to his sur- 
name after his father began to receive 
large tax bills meant for his prosperous 
son, lives on a beach near Dublin. His girl- 
friend does office-temp work, so she is free 
to join the tour at frequent intervals. “I live 
in a nice house and don’t feel bad about it,” 
he says. “But I don’t drive a flashy car, first 
of all because I don’t want to, and second 
ofall because I think that would be rude in 
a country like Ireland, where there is high 
unemployment.” Clayton lives in Dublin 
(‘an incestuous place’’), though his 
dreams of taking off for “another climate, 
a beach somewhere” are tempered by the 
sure knowledge that “I'd always return.” 
With his wife Aislinn, who works for a 
boutique, and their daughters, the Edge 
also lives in Dublin, although he frets, “My 
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life revolves around the music, the key- 
board. My family should make a differ- 
ence, but I am not able to spend enough 
time with them.” 

Politics and the past make perpetual 
demands, of course. The band under- 
writes Mother Records, an outfit that 
gives young bands their first shot. “We're 
trying to provide an opportunity for Irish 
groups,” McGuinness says. “You don't 
have to be Irish, but it helps. We do have 
one Scottish group.” Besides the trip to El 
Salvador last year, Bono and Ali found 
time for seven weeks of relief work in 
Ethiopia, and Mullen tries to stay tapped 
in to the roots: “All the neighbors knew 
my mother, and I try to drop in on them 
occasionally, just to keep my foot in.” Ce- 


| lebrity, however, does have its inconve- 





niences. “When you go into a shop, and 





“ans y . 


They might be giants: the boys at their Dublin dawning, circa 1978 


Bono has been reading Walker Per- 
cy, Flannery O’Connor and Raymond 
Carver and has promised to write new | 
songs during this tour. He has already 
begun one, based on a recent video | 
shoot at a grungy Los Angeles location 
and a chance encounter with a gay Viet 
Nam vet. “I spotted empty bottles all 
over the roof with the label Wild Irish 
Rose wine,” he says. “So I started this | 
song. It is about suicide. The opening 
line is ‘This city of angels has brought a 
devil out in me.” (Well, the band has 
been listening to a good deal of country 
music.) He yearns to write a song that, 
as Manager McGuinness puts it, “could 


go into the language.” 


It may have already been done. / 
Still Haven't Found What I'm Looking 
For, the second cut on The Joshua Tree, 











“Four guys from Ireland who dont want to let go of their dreams.” 


you're in the only successful band to have 
come out of Ireland since whenever, every 
father and uncle and grandmother knows 
who you are. It is embarrassing when you 
want to go buy some socks.” 

There are further signs of changes 
and counterbalances as well. Although 
Bono has received lyric credit on the last 
two albums, the songwriting has tradi- 
tionally involved the whole band, “chip- 
ping away,” as Mullen puts it, “chipping 
away and doing it until it feels right. It 
takes an awful long time and is incredibly 
frustrating.” Sometimes the system works 
well—Pride (In the Name of Love) was 
written at a sound check in a total of sev- 
en minutes—but the Edge is mulling over 
further streamlining. “I think in the fu- 
ture Bono and I will work together more 
closely,” he says. “It seems to be a quicker 
way. When you've got everybody there, it 
can be very fun, but slow.” However this 
may affect the rest of the band, they are 
all agreed on one point. “The Joshua Tree 
is the best record we've made to date,” 
Bono declares, “but it will not be our best 
record by a long shot.” 





has one of those seemingly casual melo- 
dies that, a little like a high-flying ver- 
sion of the Police’s Every Breath You 
Take, is heard once and slips directly 
into the collective memory. It manages 
to work much of what the band believes 
in, yearns for and has gone through, in 
the past and in prospect, into a single | 
simple, elegant reflection 


/ believe in the Kingdom Come 

Then all the colors will bleed into 
one 

But yes I'm still running 

You broke the bonds 

You loosed the chains 

You carried the cross 

And my shame 

You know I believe it 

But I still haven't found 

What I'm looking for. . .* 


Let them run on, then. They are not 
likely to get caught. And they already 
know the way home —By Jay Cocks. | 
Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/ Phoenix 


“Copyright ©1987 by U2. All rights for the US.A 
administered by Chappell & Co. Inc 
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“It’s like the Old West. Whoever draws 
his gun first wins. Someone lights a cigarette, 
and another person says, ‘You can't smoke 
here.’ Then the first says, ‘I dare you to do 
something about it.’ And there goes the peace 
and tranquillity of an evening meal.” 

—Joe Patti, owner of La Famiglia 

restaurant 


n April 3 a new era began in Beverly 

Hills: smoking was banned in restau- 
rants and retail stores. Three weeks later 
many cigarettes remain unlit but scorched 
tempers are flaring. In cafés and restau- 
rants throughout this clean, orderly city, 
known for its per capita wealth and celeb- 
rity residents, vociferous smokers are 
shrieking that the new ordinance is fas- 
cist, Communist and tyrannical. “It’s the 
People’s Republic of Beverly Hills,” 
fumes Irene Robbins, a bookkeeper for 
the Mandarin, a Chinese restaurant one 
block from Rodeo Drive. “The smog is ten 
limes worse than anything you're going to 
breathe sitting through dinner with a 
smoker,” insists Ronnie Fondell, puffing 
away at an outdoor table at Caffe Roma, a 
lively bistro where sleek Europeans come 
to meet and gawk. “Why not take cars off 
the street, booze off the bar and prohibit 
anything else anyone ever said was bad 
for you,” grumbles a patron at the Grill, 
popular with the business-lunch crowd. 

More rebellious customers have taken 
action. At Larry Parker’s pricey 24-Hour 
Diner one recent afternoon, an annoyed 
patron yanked a woman’s hair as he 
walked out because she refused to put out 
her cigarette. At Café Beverly Hills, an 
upscale coffee shop, an elderly man 
punched his female companion when she 
told him he must snuff his cigar. “I’ve been 
smoking for 92 years,” said the patron. “No 
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Hands Up and Butts Out! 


Beverly Hills outlaws smoking in restaurants 








one is going to tell me where I can smoke.” 

But such celebrity diners as Actor Car- 
roll O'Connor, owner and occasional piano 
player at the Ginger Man, and cigar-puff- 
ing George Burns are willing to conform. 
“T'll do whatever the city wants,” says 
O'Connor stoically. Debbie Parker, a ban 
supporter who has a water pistol embla- 
zoned with the words STOP OR I'LL SHOOT, 
says, “Smokers have had a lack of consid- 
eration for others for a long time. Now the 
tables are turned.” The 
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or more seats to designated areas. The Bev- 
erly Hills ordinance, passed unanimously 


by the city council, penalizes disobedient 
smokers—and restaurants that fail to dis- 
play no-smoking signs—with fines of up to 
$500. Mayor Charlotte Spadaro, whose 
mail is running 2 to | in favor of the ban, 
views it as similar to laws “against pollu- 
tion and toxic waste, designed to make the 
environment safe for everyone.” 

Because the law is directed at resi- 
dents, not visitors, hotel dining rooms are 
exempt; restaurant bars and cocktail 
lounges are also excluded from the ban. 
“We understand the relationship between 
alcohol and cigarettes—we're not out to 
reform human nature,” explains former 
City Attorney Steven Rood. As for hotels, 
he notes, “French and Italian movie mo- 
guls can’t do business without a cigarette 
in their mouth,” Such reasoning does not 
satisfy restaurant owners. Vito Sasso, pro- 
prietor of the romantic Romeo and Juliet, 
argues that he too has foreign customers, 
citing one wealthy visitor who orders sev- 
eral $500 bottles of wine for a dinner tab 
of $4,000—which adds up to a month's 
rent. “He won't come in anymore because 
he can’t smoke,” moans Sasso. “That's 
like doubling my rent.” 

A local restaurant survey found that 
since the ban there has been a 30% drop 
in business. On the first night of the ban, 
36 people called Romeo and Juliet to can- 
cel their reservations. Mr. Chow, a chic 
Chinese eatery, registered a 17% initial 
decline and 65% two nights later. At the 
Beverly Hills Hamburger Hamlet, reve- 
nues were slashed by $3,000, while busi- 
ness in the chain’s res- 
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Beverly Hills police— 
famed for their vigilance 
in cracking down on 
jaywalking, illegal park- 
ing and attempted bur- 
glary—are so far going 
slowly. They have made 
no arrests and answered 
only two calls; one was a 
smoking complaint, and 
the other involved a nico- 
tine lover who went ber- 
serk about the ordinance. 

The Beverly Hills 
ban is part of a pul- 
monary consciousness 
sweeping the land, fueled 
by Surgeon General C. 
Everett Koop’s report 
that secondhand, or 
“sidestream,” smoke can 
have a negative effect on 
the health of nonsmok- 
ers. Two years ago As- 
pen, Colo., passed the 
first law to prohibit 
smoking in most dining 
rooms. On May 7 New 
York State will join the 
trend, restricting smok- 
ers in restaurants with 51 





















Bagged in 
Boston 


The manufacturer would 
have you imagine Cabbage 
Patch Kids grown up and 
gone to seed, but when Sher- 
Stuffs Bag Lady dolls 
showed up in Boston, some of 
that city’s hundreds of home- 
less women were not amused. 
“The ultimate in vulgarity 
and poor taste,” agreed the 
Globe. Last week the Nation- 
al Union of the Homeless 
picketed the company’s Los 
Angeles factory and de- 
manded that the down-and- 
out dolls be recalled, Sher- 
Stuff, recognizing the value 
of free publicity, respectfully 
declined. The dolls, which 
sell for $45 and up, mean no 
offense to the homeless, said 
Designer Ryan Gourley, 33. 


“T live in Laguna Beach. Half 
my friends look like that.” 


taurant in nearby West 
Hollywood was up by 
the same amount. “The 
best restaurants are on 
our borders,” says Jo- 
anne Le Bouvier, owner 
of the Saloon, which ex- 
perienced a 45% set- 
back. “You can just 
walk from here to an- 
other city. What chance 
do we have?” 

Despite a pending 
lawsuit by the Beverly 
Hills Restaurant Associ- 
ation, it is unlikely 
the law will be repealed. 
“Posterity may find that 
this ban was well ahead 
of its time,” says 
Patrick Reynolds, an 
antismoking activist and 
Beverly Hills resident 
who saw his father die 
of emphysema. He is 
the grandson of RJ. 
Reynolds, founder of the 
famed tobaccocompany. 

— By Martha Smilgis. 
Reported by Nancy Seufert/ 
Beverly Hills 
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AFTER 58 YEARS, 


JUNE IS LEARNING TO WALK 


ALL OVER AGAIN. 





ai 4 


Introducing th 


It all happened so fast. The weak feeling, the dizziness, 
the stroke. At first, June couldn't even use her left leg. Now, 
she’s just steps away from recovery, following prompt diagno- 
sis and treatment at the NeuroCare Institute of Northwestern 
Memorial Hospital. 

It’s a remarkable concept in care. It brings together the 
needed technology and expertise to care for head, neck and 
spinal nrebieare, Ceersiiing from sophisticated neurosurgery 
to diagnosing causes of headaches. All the resources are 
integrated at one location, so patients save precious time and 
unnecessary expense. And because the Hospital is the pri- 
mary affiliate af Moriwestern University Medical School, 
one of the nation’s leading medical 
institutions, patients like June 
benefit from the latest advances 
in neuroscience research. 

From diagnosis through treat- 
ment, June has received the highly 
specialized care and support she 
needs to stand on her own two 


Watch this 


feet again. ot ope . award-winning series 
or more information, call Saturday at 1 p.m. on 
(312) 908-6464 WTTW/Channel I. 





Mei Northwestern Memorial Hospital 


Exceptional Care in the Heart of Chicago 





e NeuroCare Institute. 7 



















Think: 
heads. 
Not talking 


heads. 


One of the finest and largest teams of 

investigative journalists ever assembled is here— 

at Channel 5. As members of this team, Ron Magers 
and Carol Marin help find stories and develop them 
They make sure the news is covered in-depth: that 
all facts are uncovered then checked and double- 
checked, that personal opinion is eliminated, that 
the focus is on the issues not the extraneous. They 
are working journalists who bring you the depth 
of news that respects your level of intelligence. 
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NEWS 





Ron Magers and Carol Marin 


We give it to you straight. 
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1. WHICH PAIN RELIEVER IS STRONGEST? 
The largest clinical headache study ever against 
ibuprofen confirms it. Nothing is more effective for 
headaches than Extra-Strengt TYLENOL: Nothing. 
Z e WHICH PAIN RELIEVER IS 
EASIEST ON YOUR STOMACH? 


TYLENOL does not irritate your stomach the way 
aspirin and even ibuprofen can. 


3. WHICH PAIN RELIEVER 
DO HOSPITALS USE MOST? = 
Last year hospitals ai 


dispensed TYLENOL ten 
times more than the 


leading aspirin and 

non-prescription “A 

ibuprofen brands = 
combined. 








Art, War, Death and Sex 


——— Cinema — 








HOLLYWOOD SHUFFLE 

“There ain't nothin’ fo it but to do it.” 
Armed with this bromide, an easy wit and 
$100,000, Robert Townsend made a mov- 
ie. Suddenly the actor (A Soldier's Story) 
was his own producer, director and coau- 
thor. The film might be his own life too. 
Bobby Taylor (Townsend) works days at 
a hot-dog stand while enduring auditions 
with casting directors who want every 
black actor to be Eddie Murphy or Super 
Dude or “just a little more . . . black?” He 
secures the title role in a blaxploitation 
epic called Jivetime Jimmy's Revenge, only 












at 
Hot dog!: Townsend, center, in Shuffle 


tochuck itall fora little self-R-E-S-P-E-C-T. 
Bobby ends up happyish, doing public- 
service TV spots. Robert, though, earned 
a happier ending than his film dared 
hope: Hollywood Shuffle is a surprise hit. 
The picture’s comedy sketches tend to 
take a good idea and limp with it. The visu- 
al style will not send Steven Spielberg back 
to film school. But Townsend engages the 
viewer with a lot of cute fantasy-parodies. 
Ina TV review show, Sneakin’ in the Mov- 
ies, the streetwise critics give thumbs up 
only to a sci-fi thriller called Attack of the 
Street Pimps. A TV commercial for the 
Black Acting School shows its (white) 
teachers providing the finer points of jive 
talking and stud strutting. Bobby stars in a 
Stallone-style epic, Rambro: First Young 
Blood, and wins the Best Actor Oscar over 
Robert Redford and Meryl Streep. Town- 
send knows Bobby fully lives where we all 
live, in dreams of glory, agony, love—of 
life’s infinite possibilities. In real life, most 
of those dreams are dashed or deferred. So 
who wouldn’t be pleased enough to pay the 
price of a movie ticket to see Townsend's 
come true? — By Richard Corliss 








Big issues in four “small” independent films 


SWIMMING TO CAMBODIA 
It is wonderful to encounter movie people 
when they have just come off a tough loca- 
tion shoot, especially if they are as bright 
and observant as Spalding Gray, who had 
a small part in The Killing Fields when it 
was shot in Thailand in 1983. As one of 
those functionaries who mainly sit around 
waiting for the screw-ups to be corrected, 
Gray used his time to work up a funny 
monologue in which his experiences, gid- 
dily exaggerated, commented on the folly 
and wastefulness of human enterprise. 
Further, Gray had the wit not to waste his 
routine in living rooms. He staged his 
chat—just the speaker seated at his desk, 
a map behind him—in theaters across the 
U.S. Now Director Jonathan Demme has 
filmed it in a manner matching Gray’s; it 
is expert in an innocent-seeming way. 
The writer-performer understands that 
a movie company working in the Third 
World is a colonial microcosm. Its technol- 
ogy is imperious in its imperatives; its lar- 
gesse inevitably provokes all sorts of mutu- 
ally exploitative muddles with the locals. 
This is a valid, if modest, insight, and Gray 


| projects himself agreeably as a rational 





naif. But The Killing Fields took up themes 
far transcending show-biz silliness. It was 
about the 1975 fall of America’s Cambodi- 
an client state to the genocidal revolution- 
aries of the Khmer Rouge. Gray’s attempt 
to deal wryly with themes on this scale fi- 
nally fails. His is a dispassionate sensibility, 
and he is not a strong enough actor—nor 
has he a strong enough intelligence—to 
fight his way out of the false analogy he has 
drawn between moviemaking and tragic 
history in the making. —By Richard Schickel 


HEAVEN 

Heaven is the sweet punch line man has 
created for the end of his lifelong joke. To 
the interview subjects in Diane Keaton’s 
documentary, it iseven more. One of them 
says earnestly all people in heaven will be 
white, and a boy declares that you'll walk 
on cotton balls and eat pale food like 
marshmallows. And when you have sex in 
heaven, the offspring must be “little dead 
people,” because you have to be gone to get 
there. A Salvation Army officer describes 
death as being “promoted to glory.” Re- 
united with their life’s loves, the elect will 
find pure ecstasy. “If I love you now like I 
do,” says a man devotedly to his young son, 
“what's it gonna be like then?” 

So much fine material, put to such 
shoddy use. Like Woody Allen’s Zelig, 
Heaven raids archives for vintage film 
clips; like Warren Beatty's Reds, it calls 
on witnesses to describe and argue about 
its theme. But both sources are compro- 
mised by the directorial sneer. Keaton 


| ting through Heaven is like a painful pro- 








rarely lets a remark or a film sequence run 
complete; instead she bends its intent to 
her skewed reading. The interviewees are 
photographed through cookie-cutout | 
shadows, distracting the audience as well 
as the subjects. These are the techniques 
of a filmmaker short on trust, and the con- 
descending tone rankles throughout. Sit- 


motion to glory. —RC. 
WORKING GIRLS 

It hardly took the Mayflower Madam to 
alert the citizenry to the news that genteel 
women had taken up prostitution. French 
films had the story 20 years ago: Luis 
Bufuel’s Belle de Jour and Jean-Luc Go- 
dard’s Two or Three Things I Know About 
Her spoke of suburban housewives who 
supplemented their allowances by turning 








a 


Cool call girl: Smith at mirror in Working 





tricks. The twist in Lizzie Borden's new 
film is that its call-girl protagonist Molly 
(Louise Smith) uses her earnings to sup- | 
port her half ofa lesbian relationship. 
Even with its carefully tatty pseudo- 
documentary air, Working Girls is not nov- 
el or shocking. Nor does it astonish in its 
insights. The transaction between a hooker 
and a john is not complex. The women are 
justifiably contemptuous of their clients, 
who are mostly in wan pursuit of dismal 
fantasies. To imply that this is a paradigm 
of the male-female relationship is closer to 
feminist propaganda than to home truth. 
Still, there is down-to-earthiness in 
the women’s conversation between as- 
signments. And Writers Borden and San- 
dra Kaye have created a memorable 
character in Lucy (Ellen McElduff), the 
Miss Manners of madams, compulsive in 
her record keeping and her insistence on 
tidiness and decorum. One can imagine 
Lucy succeeding as well in a more lawful 
form of shadiness—public relations, per- 
haps. In any case, McElduff achieves a 
level of wry social commentary that the 
rest of the film only aspires to. —R.S. 
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Books 


P Serious Image Problem 





BEING INVISIBLE by Thomas Berger; Little, Brown; 262 pages; $ 1 6.95 
MEMOIRS OF AN INVISIBLE MAN by H.F. Saint 


Atheneum; 396 pages; $18.95 


T3 become invisible, to move through 
the world unseen: it is a primal, uni- 
versal fantasy. Most people who indulge 
it probably imagine the advantages that 
H.G. Wells’ The Invisible Man expected 
from it, “the mystery, the power, the 
freedom.” But novelists, those eternal 
spoilsports, keep pointing out the fanta- 
sy’s downside. Wells’ protagonist even- 


tually despaired of himself as a “help- | 


less absurdity”’ before being hunted 
down and beaten to death. Now two 





contemporary writers, an artful veteran 
and a clever newcomer, offer variations 
on the theme that are hardly more opti- 
mistic. Their central characters, while 
not quite killed, lose virtually everything 
else along with their visibility—jobs, 
apartments, girlfriends, respectability. 
Invisibility, these novels suggest, is a 
difficult and dangerous condition, and 
there is no fun in it. Except, happily, for 
the reader. 

Memoirs of an Invisible Man is a flat- 
out thriller, accurately described by its 
narrator-hero on the opening page as 
“quite genuinely exciting and superfi- 
cial.” Nicholas Halloway, 34, a bland, lik- 
able Manhattan securities analyst, is the 
sole survivor of a bizarre industrial acci- 
dent that has rendered him utterly trans- 
parent. Terrified of the Government in- 
telligence agents who want him for secret 
scientific study, he goes on the run. His in- 
visibility, ironically, makes him conspicu- 
ous; he cannot drive, open a door or carry 
a newspaper without calling attention to 
himself. Survival depends on meticulously 
relearning to live everyday life in his 
strange new state, eating where his diges- 
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| tive processes will go unobserved, slipping 
| into clubs and unoccupied apartments for 
| sleep, never so much as clearing his throat 
at the wrong moment. “This,” he reflects 
dryly, “was shaping up as a solitary sort of 
existence.” 
Ingenious though a lot of this detail is, 
Memoirs provides far too much of it. The 


chase, often gripping, also goes on too | 


long, though the bond between Halloway 
and his relentless chief pursuer—the one 
person he can talk to and who truly 


Excerpt 


Sa 
The teller . . Was currently 


occupied 

with a man buying traveler’s checks 
... [Wagner] moved one foot and clutched 
out instinctively with his left, free hand: the 
latter found itself just below the seat of the 
teller’s skirt, 
young woman emitted a steam-whistle shriek 
... whirled around, her features gargoyled 
with indignation . . . and of course saw no one 
. And now the guard arrived at the window, 
his revolver trained on the 
ordered the traveler’s chec 


forming a gras 


—Being Invisible 


understands him—lends an intriguing 
psychological edge to the action. First 
Novelist H.F. Saint, 46, a Manhattan 
businessman, clearly knows his financial 
world and takes it none too seriously. An- 
alysts, brokers, commodities traders are 
all wickedly caricatured, and in one of the 
book’s most fascinating passages, 
Halioway’s invisibility affords sweet re- 
| venge on the market’s greed and phoni- 
ness. In need of untraceable income, he 
| invents a paper identity complete with a 
valid Social Security number, opens a bro- 
kerage account on imaginary credit, then 
uses eavesdropped insider information to 
make himself a millionaire. 

By contrast, the protagonist of Thom- 
as Berger's Being Invisible cannot seem to 
invent an identity for himself on paper or 
in person; when he uses his invisibility, 
clumsily, to filch $2,200 from the cash 
drawer of a bank, he is so conscience- 
stricken that he returns the money before 
closing time. Fred Wagner, a copywriter 
for a mail-order catalog and a would-be 
novelist, is the sort of wimp whose wife of 
four years would leave him out of “con- 

















tempt for his habitual failure to claim jus- 


tice from the petty tyrants of quotidian | 


life.” One day he discovers that he can 
simply will himself, and anything he is 
touching, into invisibility and back again. 
This gift enables him to learn more than 


| he wants to know about other people’s 


private lives, but it cannot save him from 
messing up his own. He soon finds him- 
self fired from his job and passively suc- 
cumbing to sexual entanglements with a 
dopey ex-colleague and a predatory cock- 
tail harpist who lives in a neighboring 
apartment. 


In short, Wagner's invisibility, far | 


from making him conspicuous, merely 
corroborates the fact that “he was al- 
ready, and had been long since, invisible 
in the moral sense.” When he decides to 
reveal his power to others, he has just as 
much trouble getting them to believe in 


grasp ... The 


devil who had 





his unseen self as in his presence. “I’m 
sorry, Fred,” says his bored doctor after 
Wagner has disappeared and reappeared 
before the man’s eyes, “we just don’t have 
time for any more shenanigans.” Berger's 
sly theme: invisibility is almost beside the 
point. Character, not circumstance, is 


Wagner's dilemma, and a very funny and | 


touching one it is. As might be expected 
from the author of such novels as Sneaky 
People and Neighbors, Berger surrounds 
Wagner with a gallery of vividly tacky 
secondary figures, notably a crude, ego- 
maniacal sculptor named Siv Zirko, who 
is putting the make on Wagner's es- 
tranged wife. Significantly, the artist's 
smash-hit exhibition is just what the term 
implies; its centerpiece is a daunting rep- 
lica of his erect phallus. 

Both Berger and Saint have trouble 
finding an ending, and finally place their 
characters in the hands of extraordinarily 
sympathetic women—a pleasant fate but 
an improbable one. This is particularly 
disappointing in Being Invisible, if only 
because the book raises higher expecta- 
tions than the straightforwardly commer- 


cial Memoirs. Berger has qualities that | 
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An idea whose time 
has come and gone. 





“VW Fox—the Beetle 
e=tlalaslaitelicts ram 


“,.. devours the competition”’ 
— Road & Track 
“Very German. Very reassur- 
ing. Very rewarding’’ 
— Automobile Magazine 
“,..a solid, well-trimmed 
automobile ..." 64, ond river 


Has come 


“Most of what others 
charge extra for in this class 
is standard” _ , Week 


“Our guess is people will flock 
to the showrooms because of 
the price and drive out in a Fox © 


elctael thy: Me) Mists mae] oad 
— Motor Trend 





lolkswagen introduces the Fox. Like the very first Volkswagen, 
t's designed to be reliable, durable, fun to drive. And as the 
1ewest Volkswagen, it’s built for today. 

The Fox has a powerful 1.8-liter fuel-injected engine. Front 
wheel drive. A roomy, comfortable interior with handsome cloth 
ipholstery and cut pile carpeting. And the Volkswagen 2-year 
Tilitalicctemualiiccele (om ulii-teMucelico lily The new 

The new Volkswagen Fox: it’s German Toy 
*ngineering everyone can afford—again. 

For information, call 1-800-33VWFOX. $5,690: 


rc 
(Seatbelts save ives.| ©1987 Volkswagen “Limited warranty. See dealer for details. **Manulacturer’s suggested retold price excluding tax, title, dealer prep and transportanion 











Saint as yet lacks, including a distinctive 
prose style and a disciplined, selective 
eye. His antihero Wagner, seeking some- 
body else’s faith to validate his existence, 
at least conveys a sense that something 
more is at stake than a big movie sale. 
Saint’s Halloway remains a see-through 
personality, dismissed even by his yuppie 
former friends as “never much on belief 
of any sort.” With him and his adven- 
tures, as he himself says, what you see is 
what you get. —By Christopher Porterfield 


Mary, Mary 


HOW I GREW 

by Mary McCarthy 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
278 pages; $16.95 


f Author Mary McCarthy, 74, seems in 

the mood to celebrate herself, she has 
probably earned that indulgence. For 
some 50 years she has reigned as the irrup- 
tive dark lady of American letters, a fero- 
cious critic of everything from theater and 
books to U.S. society and foreign policy; a 
novelist (The Group, The Groves of Aca- 
deme) with a reputation for settling scores 


| by turning enemies into thinly disguised 


fictions. Hence, perhaps, the hint of smug- 
ness in the title she has chosen for the first 


| volume of her projected autobiography. 


How I Grew has nothing to do with its 


subject's physical stature. 
Admirers of McCarthy’s works and 


career will not mind the hubris that opens | 
| this book (“I was born as a mind during | 


1925, my bodily birth having taken place 


in 1912") and that keeps it moving (“I was | 


an intellectual by the time I reached Annie 
Wright [Seminary]. And noone else was”). 
Newcomers are likely to be baffled. The 


author keeps dropping Edmund Wilson's | 


name and opinions without volunteering 


| until the end the information that the fam- 
| ous critic was to be her second husband. Of 


the photographs that accompany the text, | 
three include McCarthy's younger brother | 


Kevin, a well-known actor, who is never 
mentioned by name in his sister’s narra- 
tive. Those who are not already in the 
know about the author's biography receive 
little encouragement to proceed. 

Yet How I Grew is worth some effort, 


| even from initiates. Beneath its self-con- 


not her brothers) is rescued by her mater- 


gratulatory veneer, the story generates 
considerable poignancy and appeal. There 
is the little girl who takes a train trip from 
Seattle with her beloved parents to visit rel- 
atives in Minneapolis. Then her mother 
and father die, victims of the flu epidemic 
of 1918, leaving the heroine and three 
younger brothers orphaned into the harsh 
care of an aunt and uncle: “If I was beaten 
with a razor-strop for having won a prize 
in a city-wide essay contest, I had no need 
to ask myself why . it was to keep 
me from getting stuck up—logical, given 
our position. And it was easy to find the 
cause of rhat;it was simply that our parents 
had died.” 

After five grim years, McCarthy (but 


nal grandparents and taken to live once 
again in Seattle. Her new home is spa- 
cious and comfortable. Her guardians 
make gentle attempts to keep the head- 
strong girl in check: “My grandmother 
had statutory ages for everything, sixteen 
for boys, fourteen for real, non-ribbed silk 
stockings, fifteen perhaps for lipstick.” 
These restrictions do not keep Mary from 
losing her virginity during her sophomore 
year in high school. 

By this time she is enrolled at an Epis- 
copal boarding school in Tacoma, and it is 
not sex but education that engages her 
most passionate interests. She realizes 
that her classmates are pleasant, well-to- 
do girls whose sights are set on making an 
appropriate marriage: “Our school could 
not maintain an elite status socially while 
offering anything like a serious educa- 
tion.” But a few dedicated teachers prep 
the ambitious girl, and she gets her wish. 
She is admitted to Vassar. McCarthy 
writes, “I prefer being a Puget Sound type 
that had gone east to college, as could 
happen, though rarely, to Seattle girls.” 

This story of making it into the cita- 
dels of sophistication is enlivened by the 
author’s remarkable memory for scat- 
tered details: the seating arrangements of 
her eighth-grade class, the name of her 
grandmother's dressmaker, the home- 





Mary McCarthy: writing as a mnemonic device 


towns and secondary schools of her 
| friends at Vassar. And the act of writing 
| itself seems, to McCarthy, a mnemonic 
device. Her narrative is strewn with excit- 
ed cries of discovery: “But stop! That can- 
not be true” .. .““But wait!” . . . “Hold on!” 
Such enthusiasm can become contagious. 
The book ends with the author's grad- 
uation from college and a marriage, to a 
man nine years her senior, that she has 
| already confessed will fail. The public 
years, her triumphs and skirmishes along 
the New York literary front, still lie 
ahead. On the evidence of this install- 
| ment, McCarthy’s friends and foes have 
good reason to anticipate her version of a 
tumultuous life. By Paul Gray 
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Its so close to infallible 





we actually guarantee the pictures you take. 


You've thought of getting 
a really good camera. But could 
you be sure you'd re sally get 
better pictures? The uncertainty 
was always there. Until now 

Now there’s the Olympus 
OM-77AE With its unique 
Great Picture Guarantee: If 
you take a picture that’s not 
perfectly focused or exposed, 
send it to us and we'll send 
you a dollar. That's our guar- 
antee—for up to 24 photos 
sent by August 31, 1987. 

The promise is remarkable. 


But then, so’s the camera 


Infallibly easy. The 
OM-77AF computer-controls 
everything automatically. 
From loading to focusing to 
rewinding. So you get great 
35mm pictures at the touch of 
a button. 


Infallibly precise. It’s 
also a superb 35mm, auto 
focus SLR (single lens reflex). 
So you can change lenses, for 
pictures lesser cameras simply 
can’t take. 


Clearly, the only mistake 
you can possibly make with 


this camera is not buying it 


Infallibly thoughtful. 
The OM-77AF is the first auto 
focus SLR with a built-in illu- 
munator, for accurate auto 
focus in even the dimmest 
light. And it’s the first with a 
built-in flash, ready to pop up 
whenever a great picture does. 

So for all the pleasure of 
professional-quality 35mm 
pictures without the anxiety, 
get your OM-77AF now. And 
if you send us a picture not 
perfec tly focused or exposed, 
we'll send you $1. 


Olympus OM-77AF Great Picture Guarantee 
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Bookends 
BLACK KNIGHT, WHITE KNIGHT 


by Gloria Vanderbilt 
Knopf; 299 pages; $18.95 





Long before Baby M. 
there was Little Gloria 
Vanderbilt, focus of the 
1934 custody trial that, 
she now writes, “captured 
people’s imagination very 
much the way a television 
series like Dynasty does in 
this present day.” The sto- 

ry of Vanderbilt's public childhood was 

well told in Once Upon a Time. Part two 
| of the autobiography also has its share of 
notoriety. At 17, the budding beauty 
leaves Aunt Gertrude Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney’s cloistered Long Island estate for an 
extended visit with her mother, Gloria 
Morgan Vanderbilt, in lively Beverly 
Hills. There she goes for older men, like 
the tall, dark and elusive Howard 
Hughes. She writes to a friend that she is 
to wed Van Heflin (“You've probably 
heard about him because he’s a famous 
actor and he’s going to be a Big Movie 
Star as soon as the movie he’s doing now 
| comes out”). But Mother V. pressures her 
into marrying Pat De Cicco, an under- 
capitalized Hollywood playboy who is 
| tall, dark and abusive. Eventually the 
| search for daddy leads to Conductor Leo- 
pold Stokowski, 42 years her senior. Glo- 
ria also holds hands with Orson Welles 
| and spends some wee, small hours of the 
morning with Frank Sinatra. The armor 
of such black, white and occasional gray 
knights is not deeply penetrated. Vander- 
bilt is more absorbed in her younger self, 
which she encases in a shell of hard, pol- 
ished prose. It is a stylish, though distinct- 
| ly cool, portrayal of the realities of a fairy- 
tale life. 
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GRACE: THE SECRET 

LIVES OF A PRINCESS 

by James Spada 

Doubleday; 346 pages; $17.95 


Said one former lover: 
“She was so proper, people 
thought of her as a nun. 
But when we were alone 
together, she used to dance 
naked for me to Hawaiian 
music.” Said the wife of Di- 
rector Henry Hathaway: 
“I have nothing good to 
say about Grace . . . She had an affair with 
my best friend’s husband, Ray Milland. 
And all the time wearing those white 
gloves!” And when Prince Rainier asked 
David Niven who his favorite Hollywood 
conquest was, Niven answered, “Grace.” 
The big secret that Celebrity Chroni- 
cler James Spada has dug up is that Phila- 
delphia-proper, convent-educated Grace 
Kelly had sex before marriage, apparent- 
ly a lot. While putting her affairs in order, 
Spada in this sad, breathless biography 
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| the eyes, 
| flashing speed gone.” 





i 








| writes endlessly about the “duality” of 


Kelly’s personality (fire vs. ice, expression 
vs. repression), all in a turgid stream of 
psychobabble. People who want to find 
out if Grace Kelly was a sensuous woman 
need only see To Catch a Thief. They will 
satisfy their curiosity, and Grace will be 
allowed to rest in peace. 





THE CELESTIAL BED 
by Irving Wallace 
Delacorte; 304 pages; $17.95 


It could happen to any 


than a dozen other books 


name. Irving Wallace has 
been overtaken by events. 
Put another way: Will any- 


earnest story about sex surrogates in the 
age of AIDS? It is not a problem the author 


best-selling author with 15 | 
topical novels and more | 


bearing his household | 





one want to warm up toan | 


can duck: “Let me say frankly, you're ina | 


high-risk job,” Chief Surrogate Gayle 
Miller tells her team at Dr. Arnold Free- 
berg’s sexual dysfunction clinic in Southern 
California. But comely Gayle loves her 
work, which is a hands-on approach to the 
cure of impotence and premature ejacula- 
tion. Turning her therapeutic techniques 
into fiction is akin to transforming back is- 
sues of Popular Mechanics into a TV mov- 
ie. Wallace knocks together a certain 


amount of social and clinical fact and slaps | 


on a flimsy plot. The climax? Gayle and 


Colleague Paul Brandon do it for real and | 


office romance. 





BOLT 
by Dick Francis 
Putnam; 318 pages; $17.95 


land de Brescou and his 
wife Princess Casilia are 
threatened with violence 
because he refuses to 
grant an unscrupulous 
partner permission to 
manufacture an all-plastic 
handgun that could pass 
undetected through airport scanners. The 
stakes are raised when two of the prin- 
cess’s racehorses are found shot between 
“their bodies silent humps, all 
In his 25th novel, 
best-selling Mystery Writer Dick Francis 
sets Steeplechase Jockey Kit Fielding on 
the trail of the killer. As adept on a race- 


| course as he is in an Eaton Square draw- 





ing room, Fielding is a match for any 
menace. The villainous characters in Bolt 
are thoroughbred nasties, while the valor- 
ous, like the princess, use “civilized man- 


ners as ... a shield against the world’s 
worst onslaughts.” In racing circles, a win 
and a “nice ride” cannot always be 


achieved together. In mystery circles, 
Francis again demonstrates that he is 
both a win and a nice read. a 


| give noisy sanction to the institution of the | 


French Businessman Ro- | 
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Education 


Not Gunmen, but Smarties 





he scene at Detroit's 

sprawling, gritty Red- 
ford High School seemed 
like a real-life replay of 
Blackboard Jungle. Throngs 
of students, some armed 
with knives, roamed the 
graffiti-covered halls, smok- 
ing marijuana, playing touch 
football and frequently 
fighting. Only about half the 
mostly black student body of 
2,800 showed up for classes 
on any given day. The 
school’s administrators had 
lost control. No wonder a 
monitoring commission set 
up by a federal court de- 
scribed Redford as the worst 
high school in Detroit. 

That was before Joe 
Greene arrived three years 
ago to take over as principal. 
Greene, a soft-spoken Mississippian with 
18 years in the Detroit school system, four 
of them as principal of another problem 
high school, had a nickname—"Mean Joe 
Greene,” after the Hall of Fame pro-foot- 
ball star. He showed right away that he 
was prepared to live up to it. Among the 
stiff rules he began enforcing: three unex- 
cused absences would mean suspension, 
each subsequent truancy would mean an- 
other suspension, and after three suspen- 
sions, a student would be transferred out 
of Redford. “I’ve heard a lot about Red- 
ford, basically all bad,” he told the stu- 
dents. “We're going to try to change all 
that, with your help. Now I 





A “mean” principal turns around a tough Detroit school 





with students: stiff rules and a surprise sweep of the corridors 


school’s 26 players had failed to maintain , 


a 2.0 grade average. He began a program 
of accelerated classes for students who 
wanted them, holding periodic honors as- 
semblies to recognize their achievements, 
with parents invited. 

Today many students who left Red- 
ford for parochial or other schools have 
transferred back, swelling enrollment to 
3,450. The school’s once moribund parent 
organization has grown from ten mem- 
bers in 1984 to about 50. Greene, says 
English Teacher Janet Bobby, “built a 
structure around the school so everybody 
could be free.” Although students have 





f 
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know some of you won't do 





— =~ 


complained incessantly about Greene’s 
disciplinarian ways, and in February tried 
unsuccessfully to stage a protest, many 
take pride in the school’s new image. Says 
Junior Natalie Bien-Ami, 16: “We're not 
gunmen, we're smarties.” 

Despite Greene’s grow- 
ing reputation throughout the 
Detroit system, city school of- 
ficials have not entirely ap- 
proved of his approach. Oust- 
ers for absences or rowdiness, 
they argue, are too severe a 
punishment for students who 
may have deeper social and 
psychological difficulties. 
“They bring their troubles to 
school,” says Junious Wil- 
liams, director of the Detroit 
public schools’ office of stu- 
dent code of conduct. “When 
you suspend a kid for not at- 
tending, it really doesn’t re- 
solve the problem.” In 1984, 
in effect rebuffing Greene and 
other principals who were 
employing similar tactics, the 
school board in its redrafted 
student code removed truan- 
cy from the list of violations and began or- 
dering transferred students to be returned 
to their original schools. Greene remains 
opposed to such returns. 

Furthermore, the board now requires 
Greene to run his school under restricted 
rules. For example, Redford students can 
be sent home for three to five days for 
loitering in the halls, but they may no 
longer be transferred for repeated of- 
fenses. Students who are violent or com- 
mit crimes can be suspended for a se- 
mester only if Greene has shown that he 
has used all his support and counseling 
services, Greene argues that leaving such 
students in the schools forces 
principals to create a prison- 
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that. The rules are for you.” 
Two weeks later Greene 
and his staff made a surprise 
sweep of the corridors, 
rounding up 400 students 
who were loitering after 
classes had begun. All of 
them were suspended and 
sent home with letters re- 
questing that their parents 
meet with Greene before the 
students could be allowed to 
return. In his first semester, 
Greene handed out 2,000 sus- 
pensions and ordered 100 
transfers. Students got the 
message. By the end of 
Greene’s first year, class- 
room attendance had risen 
from 56% to 85%. With a 
measure of order and calm 
restored, Greene went to 
work on academics. In 1985 
he canceled Redford’s foot- 
ball season because 17 of the 
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“Civility” for 
Dartmouth 


As president of Dartmouth for 
the past six years, says David 
McLaughlin, part of his job 
has been “to make the stu- 
dents and the faculty some- 
what uncomfortable.” He may 
have been too successful. Al- 
though the former 
president of the 
Toro manufactur- 
ing company has 
more than doubled 
the college's en- 
dowment, his han- 
dling of antiapart- 
heid protests and a 
conservative stu- 
dent newspaper 
drew sharp criti- 








Appointee Freedman 


cism. Moreover, many faculty 
members resent his tough 
management style and lack of 
academic experience. In Octo- 
ber, McLaughlin disclosed he 
would step down. 

Last week Dartmouth’s 
board of trustees announced 
an “almost perfect” replace- 
ment: James Freedman, 51, 
president of the University of 
Iowa and a former dean of the 

University of 
Pennsylvania Law 
School. Freedman’s 
tone seemed prom- 
ising. Issues should 
be debated in a 
“climate of civili- 
ty,” he said, which 
should include “tol- 
erance of madden- 
ingly different 
points of view.” 
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like environment in order to 
protect the other students. 
“When you say to an educa- 
tor, "You're going to have to 
teach those children who are 
constantly disruptive,” he 
says, “my question is, ‘At 
what cost?’” A better solu- 
tion, Greene believes, would 
be alternative schools for un- 
ruly students. 

Although he has made 
striking progress at Redford, 
change is clearly not com- 
ing fast enough for Mean 
Joe Greene. “School has got 
to be a better place than the 
streets,’’ he insists. ‘For 
some young people, it may 
be the only place where 
they have some sense of 
structure in their lives. If 
we don’t provide it, who 
will?” —By Barbara Dolan/ 
Detroit 
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Out of Grime, a 
Domain of Light 


Cleaning the Sistine Chapel 
revealsa new Michelangelo 





he most ambitious and controversial 

art-restoration project of the 20th cen- 
tury, the cleaning of Michelangelo's fres- 
coes in the Sistine Chapel, is in its eighth 
year, with five years still to go. All the wall 
lunettes and three of the nine Old Testa- 
ment scenes on the ceiling are finished, 
freed of 478 years of accumulated grime, 
crude repaints and successive coats of 
darkened glue size applied as a varnish by 
17th and 18th century restorers. A quite 
different Michelangelo, one whose intensi- 
ty and beauty of color matches his long-ac- 
knowledged grandeur as draftsman and 
iconographer, emerges. The vault of the 
Sistine is now the domain of light. 

There is no gain without a sense of 
loss, however temporary. An equation be- 
tween the ceiling’s darkness and the pro- 
fundity of Michelangelo’s mind is old and 
runs very deep. To find such a father fig- 
ure decking himself, as it were, in azure, 
malachite green, rose, yellow, lavender 
and pink, in the silky and atmospheric 
sheen of colori cangianti, or shifting col- 
ors, is disorienting; one is still apt to think 
of color as a feminine rather than a patri- 
archal attribute. One may recoil, feeling 
that it is somehow better to embrace the 
frescoes we know than the ones Michel- 
angelo painted. And given the torment 
inflicted on great paintings by restorers 
over the years, one may be suspicious of 
all cleaning. 

Hence the controversy that has risen 
over the past few months as the Vati- 
can’s head restorer, Gianluigi Colalucci, 
and his team on the scaffold move to- 
ward the cleaning of the most famous 
| image in Western art, Michelangelo's 

Creation of Adam 
The most convinced antis are James 
Beck, head of the department of art histo- 
ry at Columbia University; Alexander El- 
iot, a former art critic of TIME; and Ales- 
| sandro Conti, a Florentine historian of 
restoration technique who published a 
book on the issue, Eliot makes the ridicu- 
lous claim that “nearly half of the Sistine 
ceiling has already been reduced to post- 
card quality.” Beck sees the cleaning as a 
“dangerous step, taken without real 
knowledge or adequate cultural back- 
ground.” Eliot compares the cleaning to 
the shuttle disaster; Beck, to Chernobyl. 
Fresco is the most durable kind of 
painting known. It is done in water-solu- 
ble pigments on freshly laid sections of 
damp plaster—the intonaco. When the 
plaster dries, the color is literally bonded 
in. Further touches may be put on a secco, 























The prophet Joel, before and after: Did the artist paint the darkness? 


on the dry plaster. The antis believe that 
some of the darkness of the Sistine ceiling 
and lunettes was put there by Michelan- 
gelo himself, in a dark wash of black pig- 
ment in glue size, brushed on after the 
fresco was dry to give more density to the 
figures and atmosphere to the space. They 
think this wash is being “indiscriminate- 
ly” swabbed off along with the dirt. Beck 
claims that Colalucci and his team, who 
have done nothing bur study the Sistine 
for the past eight years, have still not stud- 
ied it enough; and that the cleaning agent, 
AB-57, though used for cleaning fresco 
and stone since the early 1970s, is still in- 
sufficiently tested. The antis also decry 
the new look of the frescoes as “thinly, 
monotonously mannerist,” flat and mis- 
leadingly “modern” in color. 

So much noise has been raised against 
the cleaning that it comes almost as an 
anticlimax to discover that most experts 
on Renaissance art, and on Michelangelo 
in particular, strongly endorse it and re- 
ject out of hand the antis’ allegations of 
haste or insufficient study. The scholars 
and restorers who have visited the scaf- 
folding seem to agree that the extreme 
care with which the work proceeds, the 





constant testing, the minute adjustment of 
the strength of the solution to the chemi- 
cal and stratigraphic analysis of each por- 
tion of the fresco, is very far from the ab- 
surd impression of the restorers that the 
antis give in their more rhetorical mo- | 
ments, almost as if they were a gang of 
purblind pedants swiping at the ceiling 
with mops and Easy-Off, 

Last week a further vote of confi- 
dence came from the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation, a long-established nonprofit 
organization concerned with the care and 
preservation of Italian art. Six of the 
world’s leading conservators of Italian 
painting (including John Brealey and Da- 
vid Bull, the head painting conservators 
at New York City’s Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art and Washington's National 
Gallery of Art), having inspected the fres- 
coes at the foundation’s behest, reported 
in an open letter that the “new freshness 
of the colors and the clarity of the forms 
on the Sistine ceiling, totally in keeping 
with 16th century Italian painting, affirm 
the full majesty and splendor of Michel- 
angelo’s creation.” 

What weakens the antis’ case is that 
they have not produced clear physical or 
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documentary evidence that any of the glue 
and lampblack on the Sistine was put there 
by Michelangelo himself. James Beck 
cites a phrase in an account by Ascanio 
Condivi, a Renaissance biographer, about 
Michelangelo applying “so to speak, the 
ultima mano’ (final touches) to the mighty 
fresco cycle; but Condivi did not say what 
medium these touches were in. Giorgio 
Vasari (1511-74), whose Lives of Italian 
artists is a fundamental source on the Sis- 
tine, describes how “Michelangelo desired 
to retouch some parts a secco, painting 
backgrounds, draperies and skies in ultra- 
marine, and ornaments in gold.” But he 
was prevented by Julius IT, 
who wanted his chapel fin- 
ished on All Saints Day, 
Nov. |, 1512, at which the 
artist dismantled the scaf- 
folding and reluctantly de- 
clared the job done. Thus 
the aim of this ultima 
mano, this finishing off, 
would have been not to 
make the colors more ton- 
ally somber, as the antis 
suppose, but actually to 
make them brighter. 

The pros also point to 
Michelangelo's ethic, so to 
speak, of fresco. Before he 
began work on the Sistine, 
Michelangelo knew all 
about the humiliating mess 
Leonardo da Vinci made by 
painting on walls with un- 
tested brews of oil, water and varnish 
bases, which began to come off almost as 
soon as they were put on. Though Michel- 
angelo grouched about his immense Sis- 
tine task, there is no question of his mastery 
of pure fresco, which he had learned in Flor- 
ence in 1488 from his master Ghirlandaio. 

Giulio Carlo Argan, doyen of Italian 
art critics, believes Michelangelo took the 
Sistine as an opportunity of asserting the 
power of what his rival could not do: “Mi- 
chelangelo, who was always in competi- 

| tion with Leonardo, wanted to reaffirm 
the traditional buon fresco technique. The 
Sistine is that affirmation.” True fresco 
did not include the use of glue sizing and 
dark washes a secco. “No other fresco 
painter applied such a glue,” says Head 
Restorer Colalucci, “so why should Mi- 
chelangelo have done so? He knew very 
well that the final result could not have 
lasted long. To suggest that he gave his 
fresco a glue sizing is an insult to his tech- 
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nical ability. A fresco artist studies colors 
and their relationships, and balances 
them correctly so that they have unity 
from the moment they are applied.” 
Does this mean that Michelangelo did 
not retouch at all? Of course not. Nobody 
thinks that even Michelangelo could have 
got every passage of color and shade in 
the thousands of complex forms that 
make up the scheme of the Sistine right 
with the first layer of color on each. The 
Serpent coiled around the tree in the 
Temptation of Adam and Eve, for in- 
stance, far from being the more or less 
monochrome reptile of old, reveals the 








Detail showing restored gold curl that had been overpainted as cloth 


most delicate complexities of feathered 
stroking in green and yellow over reddish 
tones of shadow. The slow drying of the 
intonaco gave Michelangelo all the time 
he needed to correct his shadows without 
having to use the washes of black pigment 
and glue size that the critics believe to be 
his handiwork. And because his retouch- 
ing was chemically integrated with the 
plaster, there is no reason to suppose that 
the solvent AB-57 would remove it 

The antis make much of the fact that 
AB-57—a dilute solution of ammonium 
bicarbonate, sodium bicarbonate, a fungi- 
cide and gelling agent in water—has been 
used for cleaning stone. But on stone it is 
left for between one and 24 hours and is 
strengthened by the disodium salt of 
EDTA, a substance that aids in the remov- 
al of calcium compounds; on the Sistine | 
frescoes it is used in a weak solution, in 
varying applications lasting at most three 
minutes. It is an efficient solvent but a | 








bland reagent. The fear that the cleaning 
has taken off any of Michelangelo's a sec- | 
co passages seems unfounded. According | 
to Colalucci, these retouchings on dry | 
plaster by his hand have all been identi- 
fied. In restoration, each is isolated by a 
waterproof acrylic resin; the surrounding 
area is cleaned with AB-57; then the resin | 
is taken off and the passage is cleaned 
with solvents that do not contain water 

The Vatican has certainly made some 
blunders in presenting this work to its au- 
dience. It should have allayed suspicions | 
of haste by fully publishing its scientific 
analyses of the ceiling, its problems and 
, its techniques of restora- 
& tion. It was stupid to spring | 
% the cleaned lunettes on the 
© public in 1984 under the 
: killing glare of television 
hE wattage; that kind of light- 
f2 ing would make even Mi- | 
, chelangelo’s sculpture look 
is flat, let alone his frescoes 
3 But in the end, the 
* proof is in the eye. Michel- 
s angelo did not design for 
= electric light. It is the un- | 
cleaned two-thirds of the 
ceiling that needs spot- | 
lights to render its mighty 
forms visible through all 
the murk. The cleaned ar- 
eas can be seen clearly by 
natural daylight, as Mi- 
chelangelo meant them to 
be, from the floor 68 feet 
below. The forms have lost none of their 
“sculptural” definition, their nobly volu- 
metric quality; instead, they have gained 
in modulation through the cleaning. Some 
doubts remain—about the efficacy, for 
example, of the Vatican’s plans for crowd 
and atmospheric control: as many as 
18,000 people flood through the Sistine 
each day as it is, and with the publicity 
about the “new Michelangelo,” this de- 
pressing figure (who sees what, under 
such circumstances?) can only swell 
bringing more pollutants with it 

Despite these and other worries, the 
principle of the cleaning and the care with 





| which it is being done deserve support 


You cannot preserve the monochrome 
Sistine that misled generations of visitors 
to Rome, including some of the best | 
painters and art historians in the past 200 
years, and still respect Michelangelo’s 
intentions. — By Robert Hughes. 
Reported by Ann Natanson and Ann Wise/Rome 





Steps of the process: achieving a freshness and clarity that affirm the majesty and splendor of the original work | 














‘Ranting, Raving, Doing the Dishes 





A new group of offbeat comics thrives on cable 


Ss tepping in front of a live au- 
dience all alone is a pres- 
sure-packed moment for any 
stand-up comedian, but no one 
| seems to handle it worse than 
Bob Goldthwait. Wavering be- 
tween what appears to be inca- 
| pacitating stage fright and 
drug-induced hysteria, Gold- 
thwait delivers his lines in a 
choked, trembling voice that 
regularly erupts into shrieks 
of agony. “Thank you very 
‘ thank you very ; 
thaaaarrrrgggghhhh!” were the 
first words from his mouth in a 
recent HBO special taped at 
Manhattan’s Bottom Line. Two 
or three more half-finished sen- 
tences followed, then an angry 
shout of defiance: “I never mas- 
turbated in my life!” 

“Crazy time” is what John- 
ny Carson calls it when the 
comedy gets a bit weird on the 
Tonight show. But the real cra- 
zies rarely make it to Carson’s 
stage. Goldthwait did have one 
| Tonight appearance a year ago, 
| when Joan Rivers was guest 
host, and some of his offbeat 
contemporaries can occasional- 
ly be seen in such hipper network venues 
as Late Night with David Letterman and 
Saturday Night Live. But increasingly, the 
showcase for innovative comic talent is 
cable, the Off-Broadway of TV comedy 

Cable’s | pay channels—primarily 
HBO, Showtime and Cinemax—early on 
discovered comedy as a fertile source of 
original programming. With no network 
censors to contend with, stand-up comics 
had virtually free rein in language and 
subject matter. Comedy concerts featur- 
ing everyone from Rodney Dangerfield to 
Eddie Murphy quickly became sta- 
ples of the cable schedule. Comedy 
series inevitably came next. Some, 
like Showtime’s Brothers and HBO's 
Ist & Ten, have been only marginal- 
ly different from routine network 
fare. But HBO’s Nor Necessarily the 
News, now in its fifth year, offers 
welcome dollops of topical (if fre- 
quently toothless) political satire. 
Freshest of all is the engaging It’s 
Garry Shandling’s Show on Show- 
time, an unexpected hit that has just 
won a renewal for three more years. 
Meanwhile, the Cinemax Comedy 
Experiment has served as the um- 
brella for an array of inventive com- 
edy specials. The best so far this 
year: Chris Elliott’s Action Family, 








TV genres, private-eye dramas and sit- 
coms, by yoking them into one ludicrously 
mismatched half hour. 

The budding stars of cable’s alterna- 
tive comedy scene, however, are a new 
group of performers who are pushing the 
limits of the stand-up genre. Traditional 
stand-up comedians, from Alan King 
through Jay Leno, have usually presented 
themselves as normal folks, people like 
you and me who happen to have funny 
things to say about dating or television or 
life in New York City. The new gang ap- 





Goldthwait on the border of hysteria; Shandling in his sitcom home 





pear onstage as determined misfits 
sometimes menacing, sometimes pathet- 
ic, always glaringly out of place. One of 
the quirkiest is Emo Philips, 31, a waiflike 
creature with a Prince Valiant haircut 
who floats onto the stage like 
E some fugitive from Mother 
=, Goose and talks in a limp, lan- 
guorous singsong. The star of a 
recent HBO concert, he shows a 
fondness for whimsical absurdi- 
ties (“I’m not as good a swim- 
mer as I used to be—thanks to 
evolution”), but his material 
is not quite strong enough to 
overcome the monotony of his 
presentation. 

Monotony is a danger, too, 
with Goldthwait. But his zoned- 
out stage character wears better 
than Philips’, both because it 
has more psychological reso- 
nance and because it functions 
organically as part of his come- 
dy. Goldthwait, 24, who has ap- 
peared in the Police Academy 
films and in Burglar with 
Whoopi Goldberg, packs a 
whole analyst’s couchful of 
anxiety, fear, anger and guilt 
into one sweating, simmering 
package: the comedian as psy- 
chotic. “I can legally kill any- 
body I want,” he announces at 
one point. “I really don’t think 
there’s a court in the world that 
wouldn't say I was insane at the 
time of the crime.” 

Not that Goldthwait’s material is to- | 
tally subliterate raving. In his latest HBO 
concert, Share the Warmth, he offered 
pungent comments on everything from 
Iranscam to Lucille Ball (“A 75-year-old 
woman performing slapstick comedy—is 
that funny to you?"), along with hapless 
autobiographical asides. “I lost my job,” 
he whimpers. “No, wait. I didn’t really | 
lose my job. I mean, I know where my job 
is still. It’s just when I go there, there’s this 
new guy doing it.’ Underneath the 





| shrieks and stammers, a shrewd comic 





Kinison works up to a screaming tirade in his HBO special 


mind is percolating. 

Sam Kinison, another exponent 
of the new school of “maniacal com- 
edy,” could be Goldthwait’s evil 
twin. Like Goldthwait, Kinison de- 
pends on high decibels for laughs; his 
routines build into angry punch lines 
delivered as piercing screams. But 
where Goldthwait is a demented 
child, Kinison, who drapes his pudgy 
frame in the seedy overcoat of a 
Times Square flasher, is a depraved 
adult, fuming over the indignities 
visited on him in the Reaganite, 
feminist '80s. A former Pentecostal 
minister who grew up in Peoria, IIl., 
Kinison, 33, specializes in foul- 
mouthed tirades on sex and religion. 
Several of his lines had to be blipped 





which skewered the clichés of two 


Pushing the limits of the stand-up genre. 





from a Saturday Night Live appear- 
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ance last fall, and HBO was concerned 
enough about Kinison’s raw language to 
reschedule the debut of his new special, 
airing this week, partly to avoid having it 
fall during Easter weekend. 

Though Kinison stretches the bounds 
of good taste, his bombast can be furiously 
funny. His rantings against women, for 
instance, may outrage some, but they are 
a cathartic antidote to cool yuppie rela- 
tionship-speak, brazen in their sheer ex- 
cess. “I'm not worried about hell,” he 
says, “cause I was [exploding into a 
shout] married for two f__— years! Hell 

| would be like Club Med!” A stint at the pi- 
| ano for a song to his ex-girlfriend turns 
| into a string of obscenities ending with “I 
want my records back!” His blasphemous 
accounts of the Last Supper and the Res- 
urrection are startling reminders that 
even in the post-Lenny Bruce age, come- 
dians still have the power to offend 
After a trip through the psychic re- 
cesses of Goldthwait and Kinison, Garry 
Shandling’s mild-mannered neuroticism 
seems downright healthy. Indeed, the 
easygoing Shandling, 37, is at least one ca- 
ble star who is equally welcome on Car- 
son’s Tonight show, where he frequently 
fills in as guest host. His Showtime series 
looks at first glance like a familiar net- 
work sitcom, with trivial plots revolving 
around Shandling’s problems with his 
neighbors, girlfriends and mother. The 
difference is that Shandling never lets the 
audience forget that it is all a TV show 
He appears at the start of each episode 
to explain what will happen, makes fre- 
quent asides to the camera and discusses 
, the “moral” with cast 
) members at the end. In 
& the middle of the show 
he might tell the crew, 
“Why don’t you guys 
‘just cut to the next 
scene, and I'll meet you 
there, ‘cause I’m gonna 
walk.” Even the open- 
ing theme song is about 
nothing but itself: “This 
is the theme to Garry’s 
show The opening 
theme to Garry’s show 
This is the music that 








you hear/ As you watch 
> the credits.” 
Emo Philips Breaking televi- 


sion’s “fourth wall” to 

talk to the camera is hardly a new idea; it 
dates back at least to Burns and Allen in 
the early ‘50s. But no TV show has ever 
provided such piquant Pirandellian 
commentary on the medium _ itself. 
On Shandling’s Show real life is indistin- 
guishable from TV life—and both look 
| pretty silly. A guest star, Rob Reiner, un- 
expectedly drops by for one episode, but 

| Garry can’t find anything for him to do. 
So Rob washes the dishes while Garry 

| does his laundry. “On this show,” Shan- 
| dling observes, “ironing can be like a car 
chase.” After a few evenings with Shan- 
dling and his cable compatriots, going 

| back to the car 


| 

| chases could prove 
difficult 

; 


— By Richard Zoglin 








Conrad and Travanti in the show’s early days: “This one never went downhill” 


Hill Street, Hail and Farewell 








A groundbreaking show heads for its final roll call 


f TV programmers were always pre- 

dictable, Hill Street Blues would have 
had a short life as one of the medium’s 
more notable flops. Despite critical praise, 
the unorthodox police show settled near 
the bottom of the ratings after its January 
1981 debut. But NBC renewed it anyway 


and then watched a remarkable success 


story take shape. First came a passel of 


Emmys (eight after its first season, a rec- 
ord-breaking number for one series; 26 all 
together), then a growing corps of dedi- 
cated viewers. People who claimed to 
watch little else on TV would tune in 
faithfully for the intricate and often ex- 
plosive drama that swirled around a bus- 
tling inner-city police station. Last week, 
however, a closing notice went up at the 
station house as Hill Street Blues, after 
seven seasons, was canceled 

The move was expected. Hill Street's 
ratings have been on a downward slide, 
and last December the series was uncere- 
moniously evicted from its longtime 
Thursday-night time slot. Several cast 
members, including Daniel J. Travanti 
(Captain Frank Furillo), had said they 
would leave after this season. The show's 
producer, MTM Enterprises, was reluc- 
tant to continue churning out the expen- 
sive hourlong episodes (average cost: $1.5 
million). “There was no financial reason 
to go on,” says Executive Producer David 
Milch, “and aesthetically nothing left to 
prove.” 

Few shows have proved so much 
From the start, Hill Street's gritty, teem- 
ing visual style (created in part by shoot- 
ing with hand-held cameras) set it apart 
from anything else on TV. Its cops were 
not macho superheroes but flawed men 
and women with interesting lives both on 
and off the beat. The show’s dramatic 
structure (copied by such successors as Sv. 
Elsewhere and L.A. Law) was unusually 
complex, interweaving a dozen or so ma- 





jor characters and several ongoing plots 
each week, If the comic interludes were 
often heavy-handed and the drama some- 
times soapy, Hill Street nevertheless de- 
fined “quality television” for much of the 
‘80s and was a key building block in NBC's 
climb from last place to first in the rat- 
ings 

The series survived many traumas 
and changes, from the death of Co-Star 
Michael Conrad (who as Sergeant Phil 
Esterhaus opened each episode with its 
trademark roll call) to the 1985 departure 
of Steven Bochco, the show’s co-creator, 
fired afler reported disputes over cost 
overruns. Yet new characters (like Dennis 
Franz’s choleric Lieut. Buntz) and contin- 
ued good scripts (including one this sea- 
son by Playwright David Mamet) injected 
fresh life. “This one never went down- 
hill,” says NBC Entertainment President 
Brandon Tartikoff. “It’s like a ballplayer 
you want to see someone go out a winner, 
like Sandy Koufax, instead of dropping 
fly balls in left field.” 

Hill Street's last episode, airing on 
May 12, will offer no farewells but a cou- 
ple of noteworthy plot twists: a fire nearly 
destroys the station house, and Buntz 
loses his job for punching the police chief. 
Franz’s character may be back on NBC 
next year in a spinoff series called Beverly 
Hills Buntz, and several other cast mem- 
bers have series pilots and TV movies in 
the works. Meanwhile, viewers will be 
able to start reliving the glory days next 
fall when Hill Street reruns begin on local 
stations. Says Grant Tinker, former head 
of MTM and former chairman of NBC 
“The program proved that you could do 
something artistically worthwhile and 
commercially viable at the same time, 
something both good and popular.” The 
graceful end of such a show is no reason to 
sing the blues. —- By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles 
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A LOT OF PEOPLE ARE OF TWO MINDS 
WHEN IT COMES TO CHOOSING A CAR. 


FORTUNATELY, SO IS ONE CAR. 


It doesn’t require a 
degree in psychology to ap- 
preciate the basic conflict 
between the emotional 
and rational sides of the 
human personality. A brief 
visit to just about any car 
dealer will do it. 

For not since you first 
discovered that to get 
some ice cream you were 
going to have to finish 
your lima beans has the 
profound gap between 
what you want and what 
you need been so vividly 
illustrated. 

Unless the car deal- 
ership you wander into 
happens to sell Saabs. In 
which case, what you'll 
encounter will be some- 
thing quite different. 

The Saab 900 Turbo. 

A car built on the assump- 
tion that given a choice 
between performance 
and economy, safety and 
fun, or luxury and prac- 
ticality, most people’s first 
answer would be “all of 
the above”’ 

_ Howisit that Saab’ en- 


In the case of the per- 
formance versus econ- 
omy dilemma, this hurdle 
is Cleared by combining a 
relatively small-displace- 
ment engine witha turbo- 
charger and a sophisti- 
cated 16-valve cylinder 
head. Which, working in 
tandem with the car's 
intercooler and micropro- 
cessor-based engine 
management system, 
allow the 900 Turbo to 
accomplish two dia- 
metrically opposed tasks. 
Run like a small-displace- 
ment, and thus fuel effi- 
cient engine when you 
want. And run like the 
proverbial bat out of you- 
know-where (0-60 in 8.6 
seconds) when you want. 

The 900 is also a very 
safe car, (according to the 
Highway Loss Data Insti- 
tute, the safest in its class 
based on overall injury 
claims). Yet far froma 
stodgy car to drive. The 
reason being that many of 
the features Saab engi- 
neers like to describe as 


gineers are able torecon- “active safety” systems— 
cile these seemingly oppo- _ the car's balance, its rack- 
site poles? and-pinion steering, front 


1987 Saab prices range from $14,395 for the naturally-aspirated 900 3-door with 5-speed transmission to $26,585 for the 9000 Turbo with 
Convertibles are avatlable for $27,115. Manufacturers suggested retail prices do not include taxe: 


5, license, frewht, dealer charges or option. 


and rear stabilizer bars 
and front-wheel drive (the 
system most drivers feel 
gives them the greatest 
sense of control under all 
conditions)—are the exact 
same things that make 
the car a positive blast to 
drive. 

And while the Saab 900 
would certainly be consid- 
ered by most people to be 
a luxurious car, what with 
its orthopedically-con- 
toured, adjustable seats, 
AM/FM Stereo Cassette 
sound system, central 
locking and a host of other 
power features, it remains 
a supremely practical ve- 
hicle. An automobile capa- 
ble of transporting four 
full-size adult passengers, 
or with its seats down, up 
to 56 cu.ft. of cargo. 

Of course, as you’ve 
already seen, there is 
something considerably 
more amazing which no 
other car can accommo- 
date as comfortably as the 
Saab 900: 

Both sides of the 
human psyche. 


The most intelligent cars ever built. 


atic transmission, Additionally, a limited number of 900 Turbo 
Prices subject to change 











“Everybody wants to be a 
superhero,” laughs Dolph Lund- 
gren, who, unlike everybody, 
actually looks like one. Last 
seen—and reviled—as Ivan 
Drago, the Soviet juggernaut in 

| Rocky IV, the Swedish-born 
Lundgren has defected to the 
good-guy side for the role of 
He-Man in Masters of the Uni- 
verse, which is scheduled for 
release this summer. Based on 
the enormously popular line of 
Mattel toys, Masters is de- 
scribed by its star as an “old- 

| fashioned adventure movie 
with hero.” He- 


a clean-cut 


Mr. Universe: Lundgren as He-Man 


Man’s physique, however, is 
strictly state-of-the-art, thanks 
to four grueling months of 
| weight training on a low-fat, 
| high-protein diet. After all, 
says the 6-ft. 6-in. Lundgren, 
“He-Man is the most powerful 
man in the universe.” Yeah, 
sure, but can he beat Rocky? 
“He-Man’s a big guy, and he’s 
got a couple of particle-beam 
weapons,” Lundgren muses 
“Rocky might have a hard 
| time with him.” Wait a second, 
} you mean thatin Rocky V 


Few things irk Canadians 
more than signs that their 
Prime Minister is acting, well, 
imperial. So there were mur- 
murs of discontent last week 
when the Toronto Globe and 
Mail disclosed that Prime Min- 


—. BB Race a = 





ister Brian Mulroney and his wife 
Mila had spent a 
$308,000 (U.S.$234,000), most- 
ly in Progressive Conservative 
Party funds, to redecorate their 
official residences in Ottawa 
and nearby Harrington Lake 
Nothing illegal was involved, 
mind you, but there was plenty 
ofscorn for Mila, who reported- 
ly requested pink paint for a 
room in the Ottawa residence, 
then changed her mind once 
the job was done and demanded 
that it be repainted beige. Mul- 
roney, whose 24-year-old gov- 
ernment has been beset by 
, scandals, insisted that the 
funds provided by his par- 
= ty should be viewed as 
loans that were being re- 
= paid. The PM had a bit 
more trouble with the dis- 
closure that renovation 
work included two clos- 
ets, one with space for 84 
pairs of men’s shoes and 
another with space for 
100 pairs of women’s 
shoes. The news prompt- 
ed one opposition Mem- 
ber of Parliament to won- 
der whether former Phil- 
ippine First Lady Imelda 
Marcos was perhaps com- 
ing to Canada for a visit 


They have long be- 
dazzled the public with 
such pyrotechnic tri- 
umphs as their salutes to 
the 100th birthdays of the 
Brooklyn Bridge and the 
Statue of Liberty. Now 
“America’s First Family 
of Fireworks” is taking its 
slambang brand of sparklers on 
the road to 22 cities. Next 
month the Gruccis of Long Is- 
land, N.Y., soar off on a cross- 
continental, summer-long trav- 
eling fireworks extravaganza 
The electronically fired show, 
set to a potpourri of popular 
hits, features such eye-popping 
effects as “Swaying Leaves and 
Meteors” and “Butterflies with 
Crosses.”’ (What counts is how 
they look, not what they’re 
called.) The Gruccis’ burning 
passion for streamers, rockets 
and shells traces back to their 
ancestral home in Bari, Italy 
Four years ago, a horrifying 
factory explosion killed two of 
them, but the family has perse- 
vered. The tradition “has been 
passed down from generation 
to generation, from fathers to 


sons,” explains Donna Grucci | Dynamite dynasty: three Grucci generations ready to launch 
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princely | the business. “Once it’s in 


| jacket 
| memory ofa shot 


| were not enough, Mize’s 































aS a rer ] 
from Greg Norman on |* 
the eleventh hole, 
right by the fence “I 
used to peak | 
~ through when I 
was a kid,” the na- 
tive of Augusta, 
Ga., remembers 
Five days after 
his first major 
victory, Mize 
was saying, “The 
excitement is still | 
there. I’m. still 
| 


Butler, a vice president of 


your blood, it’s very hard to 
get out.” 


He could have stood there 
three more days trying and not 
have done it again. But Larry 
Mize, 28, banged his 140-ft 
chip shot to the pin and 
dropped it the one time he 
needed to. Suddenly, every- 
thing was evergreen: the 
$162,000 in prize mon- 
ey, the championship 
and the 


riding a high.” His 
concentration was 
off at the pro tour's 
next stop, the Heritage 


that will be dis- Classic at Hilton Head 


cussed afresh at Island, S.C. But even 
Masters tour- that didn’t get him down 
naments ever After being eliminated, 


after. As if that Mize happily headed off to cel- 


| ebrate the first birthday of his 


shot won the play-off son David By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by David E. Thigpen/ 
| Mize on high at the Masters New York 
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PICK A COPIER 
YOUR OWN SIZE. 


Konica’s full line of tough Royal Copiers are designed to fit virtually any 
office need. Zoom magnification/reduction, automatic document feeding, 
duplexing and collating are just some of the features any small, growing 
or big business can sink their teeth into. 1-800-528-6050, ext. 2246 





ROYAL COPIERS 


Convenience Copiers, Duplicators, Color Copiers, Facsimile, Service and Supplies. 
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BENSON & HEDGES 


— quality matters. 
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